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BUT THERE ARE NO LITTLE HELPS 
THAT HELP LIKE 


BELCWSPULS 
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‘Mellin’s’ their chief 
diet until 3 yrs. old. 


** All my four children have been practically brought 
up on * Mellin’s’; the photo shows you how well they 
have come on through its use. My wife and I think very 
highly of it. A. W. OrmMkob, Ivyhurst, Sale.” 


‘Mellin’s’ safe to give from birth. 


In a degree not found elsewhere, 


Mellin’s Food, properly 
prepared, otters all the life- 


giving principles 


inc necessary constituents for the making 
of vigorous muscles, strong bones and 
teeth, and healthy 

nerves. 0} 


Contains 
nothing but what the 

feeblest baby can digest no 
no starch, no condensed milk. 


To encourage you to try ‘ Mellin’s.’ 
of Mel lin's F od, and an CARE 


ANTS, "lease mention this 








cane sugar, 


Sample 


OF INF 


80-page handbook on the “ 
it Free to any address, 
and add ress . 


Magazine, 


Sample Dept., Mellin’s Food Ltd., Peckham, $.E. 











THE SAFEST 


Hence it ie well worth while 


Im bottles, 1/-, 


née many s 





[WHITE LIQUID PETROLEUM 


“8 Vaseline 


ASELINE” White Liquid Petrol 
t tmost satistac'ion, 


(TRADE 


eum h 1 


t tment of various diseases, Recently it has attracted 
wor by its use as a mechanical lubricant in chronic 
nd stasi It has also proven valuable for 
1 standing adhesions and many diseases pertaining 
th ntary canal and intestines, as well as tor use in 
i hronic and rheumatoid Arthritis 
ind t ntestinal tract, the ‘t Vaseline 
\ t a sure f in cases of Flatulence and 
y rtaxed system free itself of undue 
a rent from tood, and to expel the wastes 
y ina pe tly tre healthy manner, and 
» may vely emploved tor the youngest 
White Liguid Petroleum is the original liquid 
d and recommended by the medical profession, 


it cannot be too strongly urged that all due precaution 
is necessary in employing any curative agent internally. 
insisting upon the Chese- 
brough Company's “Vaseline” White Liquid Petroieum. 


and 2/6. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 


1/9, 


MARK REG 


wen used for many years 
both by physicians 


» ODORLESS 
- = AND - = 
TASTELESS 


ISTERED) 


and surgeons 





42 Holborn Viaduct, 
LONDON. 


vereign uses of Vaseline (in all its varicties) post free on recespt of post card 
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CAN SIT AT THE | 
PIANO and Play 
tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercise Ss, no scales, shar Ss, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
cithieulty whatever. 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously, 

You play tunes on your very first lesson, 


Over 50,000 people are 
already playing the 
piano by it 


Playing with taste and skill arming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 


all because they ventured to try Naunton’s National Music System. They proved 









\e 


out of life every day, and 
for themselves that what we claim to be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you also, 


What others have done quickly and well, you also can do with equal speed and ease. Not one of the 
50,000 people just mentione! had a better offer given to him or her than that which is given to you now, 
Read carefully through the coupon at the foot of this page and see the promise contained in it. If you then have 
a desire to play the piano perfectly, send your Be with the coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our 
**Special No. 1 containing five tunes, which we guarantee you can play. Thus you can judge for 
yourself the simplic itv of our system and the accuracy of our statements This small out lay will pen up the 


delights of the vast realm of mu to you just as it has done for the 30,000 and more le who are already 
£ y | vO} 
playing by it Never in all your life will you have spent a hilling to better purpose, 


We say for ourselves only what our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 


CLEAR TESTIMONY TO THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR WONDERFUL SYSTEM 


This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons out of the From a Composer: “! think it Al, easy, excellent. 
fifty which comprise the whole System : led to Any person could understand it 
learn under many masters for about ears, but at last From many Pupils whose testimony can al! be rolled into 
had to give it up. I can read and play by your system one: ** When re g advertisement | ild arcely 
easily believe that any system 1 e what was there stcted. 

This from a Pupil whe has taken enly six les ssons: “I But on i ie tiret & VT reali at ist a 
play well, and am teaching two of frie t n 4 - I “— 

former y held the i t ty th t y 

From a Mesicion who has compnees over 3,000 popular beyond them. Naunt Nat 1 Music 5 m i endid. 
songs: ‘I consider it the invention in It is the acme of simplicity, and is as pe t as it is 
connection with music I have ev c imy 

From a uveut pier Florrie can play lendidly, a From a Pupil who thioks that one good torn deserves 
I can play : { ystem 1s certaimly splendid, and is another: “1 am re t ling it to all my friends, and two 
just as easy a eT of them are sending to y u for ir lesson 


THE ORIGINALS (F THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR LONDON OFFICES AT ANY TIME. 








. DATE 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 
Zo THE MANAGER, MUN TOWS BATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, Memortat Hatt, Farrincpon St., Lonpon, E.C. 
_ Being a reader of Tue Quiver, an esiring to test your system I se I herewith p: ta ler for One Shilling. 
in return for which please send me your ** Special No. 1,°° published at 2/-, tunes, with y 
instructions how i can play at the first sitting, also particulars of how I can become a 1 HOROU G ‘H musician by your 
Course of instruction 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


_ -_ | nema 
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“Always Merry and Bright.” 
By kind permission é 
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‘ You need no longer be grey-haired.’’ 

This is the wonderful message of a world-famous 
Specialist to grey or white-haired reader of 
this magazine. 

To prove his words—to prove to every man 
woman that they need not look old any longer— 
Mr. Edwards, of Harlene Hair Drill fame, has decided 
upon a colossal free-of-cost distribution of his wonder- 
ful new discovery ‘* Astol,’’ that conquers grey hair 

Every one of the thousands of grey-haired men and 
women in the coun- 


every 


and 


SENSATIONAL GIFT TO GREY-HAIRED 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


World-famous Specialist’s Amazing Offer to Restore Lost 
Hair Colour Without Dyes or Stains. 
Send to-day for a Magnificent Free Gift to bring back 
Youth and Beauty. 


a Ma 


of men and 





Thousands women, ‘*‘ too-old-at- 


thirty or forty,’’ because of premature grey hair—and 
thousands more whose hair was quite white, have 


been able to take years and years from their appear- 
ance of age by accepting just the same free gift that is 
offered to you to-day. 

This is what you receive entirely at Mr. Edwards's 
expense : 


1. A free bottle of “ Astol,” the astounding dis. 
covery that con- 



























invited to 
share in this stupen- 
dous free distribu- 
tion to bring back 
all lost charm 


trv 18 


the 


and attractiveness 
of a youthful ap- 
pearance, 


Toeveryone who 


IF YOU ARE CREY-HAIRED 
YOU SHOULD SEND AT 
ONCE FOR THE FREE CIFT 
SUPPLY OF ‘‘ ASTOL,” 
OBTAINED BY FORWARD- 
INC THE COUPON BELOW. 


quers greyness 
entirely by 
natural means. 

2. Full instruc- 
tions for use- 
scientifically 
formulated but 













sends the coupon 
below a supply of 
this marvellous dis- 



























covery —'' Astol’’ 
with full direc- 
tions for use, will 


be sent without cost 
and without obliga- 


tion of any kind 
\stol’’ is not 
a dye or stain. It 
In no way ** paints’’ 
the hau shafts, but 


stimulatesina scien- 
titic unfailing 
manner the flow of 


natural colouring matter 


ind 
the cells around the 
hair root until every single hair is once again flooded 
with ‘* life’? and colour from root to tip. ‘* Astol ”’ 
It is easy to use, 

hair colour its 


from 


In appearance is a colourless fluid 
nd once you have the 
effects are permanent 
However long you have borne the disadvantages of 
whatever * Astol”’ speedily 
es to awaken the natural colouring matter 
around the hair root to new life and wonderful activity. 


NO MORE HARMFUL DYES AND STAINS. 


restored lost 


grey hair or the cause, 


commen 
















It is because of this that ‘* Astol"’ has superseded 
ill the artificial dyes and stains that had so harmful an 
eHect on the hair growth Besides, dyes only stain 
the hair that is appearing above the scaip, and as the 
hair grows further the tell-tale grey is quickly seen 
below the stain, whereas ** Astol"’ ac tually restores the 
original natural colour from the very growing point of | 
the hair, no matter what that colour may have been 
origmally It restores it, too, with tenfold lustre and | 
beaut ind at the same time = helps the hair- 





perfectly simple 
to follow— 
which show you 
how easy it is 
to look young 
again and re- 
cover all your 
lost attraction. 
POST THE 
COUPON BE. 
LOW TO-DAY 
FOR YOUR 
FREE GIFT. 
You can secure your great free gift at once by simply 
sending the coupon below with 2d. stamps for postage 
After you have experienced the delight of seeing your 
grey hairs beginning to regain their former colour and 
lustre with a tenfold 
always obtain further supplies of 


attraction you can 
Astol "’ from any 


beauty and 


chemist at 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. a bottle, or direct, post 
free, on remittance, trom the Edwards ** Harlene 
Co., 20-26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C. 


Carriage extra on foreign orders. Cheques and P.O.'s 


should be crossed 








Post this “‘ Gift of Youth ”’ Coupon 
To the EDWARDS HARLENE CO.. 
20.26 Lamb's Conduit St.. London, W.C. 


Dear Sir,— Please send me a free trial supply of ** Astol ’ 
with full particulars how I may restore I to it 
former colour. I enclose ad. stamps for | part 
of the world. (Foreign stamps accepted.) 

NAMI 


ADDRESS 


Vuiver, April. 
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If it doesn’t bear 
the Dri-ped Diamond 


stamped in purple every few inches 
it might be anything. 


It might be a substitute. Might be just 
ordinary leather painted green. Might be 
common Chrome leather. If it hasn't the 
Dri-ped mark, it certainly isn't the Sole- 
leather you need. 


True Dri-ped, dranded Dri-ped, is 
the Sole Leather you need — 
double - wearing, wet-resisting, light, 
and flexible. 





Dri-ped sole leather is sold on 
repaired or new _ footwear by 
repairers and stores everywhere, 
It costs a litthe more—but it 
saves tremendously. 


See this mark in purple 
every few inches on 

‘ git’ ° 1-PED 
each sole; without it the or 
leather’s a substitute. 








THE “SUPER”- aR FOR SOLES 


VREE—Get the tmteresting Booklet, “ How to Double Boot 


Lite,’ from your repatrer. Tf he hasn't one, just send a post 





card to us, giving your Dealer's name and address. 


WILLIAM WALKER & SONS, Limited, ‘‘ Dri-ped’’ Advertising 
Department, County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. 
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You need no longer be grey-haired.’’ 
This is the wonderful message of a world-famous 


Specialist to every grey or white-haired reader of 
this magazine 

To prove his words—to prove to every man and 
woman that they need not look old any longer— 
Mr. Edwards, of Harlene Hair Drill fame, has decided 


upon a colossal free-of-cost distribution of his wonder- 
ful new discovery ‘* Astol,’’ that conquers grey hair 

Every one of the thousands of grey-haired men and 
women in the coun- 


SENSATIONAL GIFT TO GREY-HAIRED 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


World-famous Specialist’s Amazing Offer to Restore Lost 
Hair Colour Without Dyes or Stains. 
Send to-day for a Magnificent Free Gift to bring back 
Youth and Beauty. 





of men and women, ‘“ too-old-at- 
because of premature grey hair—and } 


Thousands 
thirty or forty,”’ 
thousands more whose hatr was quite white, have 
been able to take years and years from their appear- 
ance of age by accepting just the same free gift that is 
offered to you to-day. 

This is what you receive entirely at Mr 
expense :-— 


1. A free bottle of “ Astol,” the astounding dis. 
covery that con- 


Edw ards’s 

























invited to 
share in this stupen- 
dous free distribu- 


tion to bring back 


try 1s 


all the lost charm 
and attractiveness 
of a youthful ap- 
pe irance 


Toeveryone who 


IF YOU ARE CREY-HAIRED 
YOU SHOULD SEND AT 
ONCE FOR THE FREE CIFT 
SUPPLY OF ‘* ASTOL,”’ 
OBTAINED BY FORWARD- 
INC THE COUPON BELOW. 


quers greyness 
entirely by 
natural means. 
2. Full instruc- 
tions for use- 
scientifically 
formulated but 
perfectly simple 










sends 





the coupon 
below a supply of 
this marvellous dis- 


































covery —** Astol’ 
with full direc 
tions for use, will 


be sent without cost 
and without obliga- 


tion of any kind 
\stol’’ is not 
i dy or stain It 
in no way ‘* paints” 
the hair shafts, but 


timulatesina scien- 
ufic aud unfailing 
manner the tlow of 
natural colouring matter from the cells around the 
hair root until every single hair is once again flooded 


with ‘* life’? and colour from root to tip. ‘** Astol "’ 
In appearance is a colourless fluid. It is €asy to use, 

nd once you have restored the lost hair colour its 
effects are permanent 


However long you have borne the disadvantages of 
whatever the cause, ** Astol’’ speedily 
commences to awaken the natural colouring mattet 
around the hair root to new life and wonderful activity. 


NO MORE HARMFUL DYES AND STAINS. 


It is because of this that ‘* Astol "’ 
ll the artificial dyes and stains that had so harmful an 


hair or 


ere 
prey 


has superseded 


etfe 


t on the hair-growth. Besides, dyes only stain 
the hair that is appearing above the scalp, and as the 
hair grows further the tell-tale grey is quickly seen 
below the stain, whereas ** Astol"* actually vestores the 
original natural colour from the very growing point of 
the hair, no matter what that colour may have been 
originally It restores it, too, with tenfold lustre and 
beauty, and at the same time helps the hair- 
or +] 








to follow 
which show you 
how easy it is 
to look young 
again and re- 
cover al! your 
lost attraction. 
POST THE 
COUPON BE. 
LOW TO-DAY 
FOR YOUR 
FREE GIFT. 
You can secure your great free gift at once by simply 
sending the coupon below with 2d. stamps for postage 
After you have experienced the delight of sceing your 


grey hairs beginning to regain their former colour and 


lustre with a tenfold beauty and attraction you can 


always obtain further supplies of Astol "’ from any 
chemist at 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. a bottle, or direct, post 
free, on remittance, from the Edwards ** Harlene 

Co., 20-26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C. 


Carriage extra on foreign orders. Cheques and P.O.'s 


should be crossed 








Post this “ Gift of Youth " Coupon 
To the EOWARDS HARLENE CO.. 
20-26 Lamb’s Conduit St., London, W,C, 


Dear Sir,— Please send me a free trial supply Astol * 
with full particulars how I may restore my ey hair ton 
former colour, enclose ad. stamps for | part 
of the world. (Foreign stamp ept ) 

NAMI 


ADDRESS 


Onuiver, April. 
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If it doesn’t bear 
the Dri-ped Diamond 


stamped in purple every few inches 
it might be anything. 





is- It might be a substitute. Might be just 

n- ordinary leather painted green. Might be 

Ss common Chrome leather. If it hasn't the 

y Dri-ped mark, it certainly isn't the Sole- 

is leather you need. 

{- 

= |, True Dri-ped, dvanded Dri-ped, is 
y ‘ 

t the Sole Leather you need — 
’ double - wearing, wet-resisting, light, 


and flexible. 


Dri-ped sole leather is sold on 
repaired or new footwear by 
repairers and stores everywhere. 
It costs a little more it 
saves tremendously. 





See this mark in purple 


every few inches on 
y se DRI-PED 
each sole; without it the Rece 


leather’s a substitute. 











THE “SUPER”- es FOR SOLES 


FREE—Get the interesting Booklet, “ How to Double Boot 
Lite,’ from your repairer. Tf he hasn't one, just send a bost 
card to us, etving your Dealer's name and address. 


WILLIAM WALKER & SONS, Limited, ‘‘ Dri-ped’’ Advertising 
Department, County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. 
Ub @ 
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| Norvells 
i. ‘Perth Brogues 


Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer 





























_ The vogue of the Brogue 


a stroke a hole” is surely eloquent testimony to 
>) Ne Or Ww W: Scotch-made Brogue Shoes but that is the 
\ reneral opinion of everyday golfers who wea 
“Perth” Brogues on the links. Made in the home 
of golf by experts and built with stren ‘th and style 
in every. stitch ensuring ease and bone-dry 
comfort at all times—these shoe keep then 
rigid build and shape to the end. — Illus 
trated are tour splendid examples—wet-and 
wear resisters, that will outlast any two 


















ordinary pairs. 





Scotch-made 
Style No. 6 - for Men Service Boots 


r the man who Be reinforced against wet and 


Style No. 13 - for Ladies.— One- 
| . ; a sty- 


25/6 paheg whe pg tin, Peat hee i Metal 18/6 
The New Style Shoes 


For Ladies’ Spring Wear. 


or smart wear with the new style costumes no 
otwear will be more popular or adaptable tha 
orwell’s Scotch-made Buckle Brogue Shor 











fashionable one-bar and two-bar styles, they 
re desirably light, stylish, and long wearing. 
Other Styles in Other Styles in 
Ladies’ Brogues. Gent's Brogues. 


12/6, 15/-, 18/6, 15/-, 18/6, 20/-, 
20/6, 22/6, 22/6, 25/-, 30/-, 


Style No. 4- for Ladies.— 25/- 40/- Style No. 
ke of | 10 for 
: et Foreign Orders ave carefully and — ; 


promptly handled, Postage ts extva for the « 





Norwell’s guarantee perfect satisfaction 
with every transaction—or cheerfully 


“18/6 refund every penny of your money. : ; : 22/6 
D. NORWELL G So N, Perth, Scotland. 


Specialists 1 in Gees. Wearing Fostueas. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, sent 7; 
post free to any address. 1 { over ) 
j behind 
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SPARE PARTS. 


ANY THOUSAND POUNDS 
M WORTH OF SPARE PARTS 
FOR DAIMLER CARS _ ARE 
STOCKED AT OUR DEPOTS. 


These depots, distributed through- 
out the country, can supply spares 
for any type of Daimler car, and, 
what is more, expert mechanics 
are there with instructions to 
satisfy your requirements. 


AIMLER 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY, LTD., 


Coventry. 


London Showrooms: 27 PALL MALL. 


Daimler Cars are held in readiness for immediate hire. Telephone Regent 4100, 
DEPOTS: 
BIRMINGHAM ... on Daimler House, Paradise Street 
BRIGHTON ~ : - St. John's Road, Hove 
BRISTOL : . : 61 Victoria Street 
CARDIFF e _ eve Park Street 
LEEDS , oa an i Harrison Street, Briggate 
MANCHESTER .. po ~ : . 60 Deansgate 
NEWCASTLE - - ite St. Mary's Place 
NOTTINGHAM = - . ese «. 98 Derby Road 
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SAMMUT UTA 


The National Food Dainty. 


Among all the food dainties there is none so deliciously 
appetising, wholesome and strengthening as 










The daily spread 
Sor the 


4 Lemon (hese 


The new screw-top keeps 


oe And with the need for 














‘ economy during the war, 
“Taitova” is not merely 


a luxury—?¢ is a necessity. 


It is far cheaper than butter, 
and will effect a considerable 


saving in the weekly food bill. 


You can include “ Laitova” in the 
daily bill of fare ina dozen delightful 
ways—spread it on the bread for 
the youngsters—-make dainty little 
sandwiches for afternoon tea, or 
delicious lemon-cheese tarts. Grown- 
ups like it just as much as the 
children. 


Your grocer sells it in 64d. screw-top jars. 


el 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. 
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Purity and Security. 


All drugs supplied by Boots have to answer 
every known test for purity, or they are 
rigidly rejected. Over a thousand analyses 
are made every month, and the tests im- 
posed are not merely those of the British 
Pharmacopeeia, but tests far more stringent 
than those required by the _ British 
Pharmacopoeia. As ‘* Truth” states in re- 
viewing the business of Boots Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd., ‘A passion for purity is displayed 
in regard to every article.” 

And though purity is vitally important, freshness 
is almost equally so. Medicine made up of stale 
drugs cannot possibly be of maximum efficiency. 
You cannot even be certain that it is medicinally 
active. Owing to the careful system of checking 
the supplies at their 555 Branches it is practically 
impossible to obtain stale drugs at Boots. The 
stocks at all their establishments are periodically 
tested, and any drug showing the least sign of 
deterioration immediately destroyed. 

Your own security depends upon the purity and 
freshness of the drugs you purchase. 


YOU ARE SAFE IN DEALING WITH 





Chief London Branch: 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 


‘Numerous Branches in and around London. 


Boots Pure Drug Co,, Ltd, 
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now. It gives a rich creamy shade, and 
makes the curtains just like new ” 


* What beautiful new curtains, Mother.” 
“Yes, dear, they are beautiful, but not new ; 
only renewed with Dolly Cream. “In addition | tinted the children’s little 


it has 


“You see, this Spring, what with one thing 
and another, | have to practise little economies 
like this. But I shall always use Dolly Cream 






dresses and my white blouse too ; 
given a delightful tone to every article—and 
they will last just as long again!" 





Why buy new curtains this Spring—the stains and shabbiness are 
only on the surface. Under that the material is quite good. Use 


DOLLY CREAM 


“So easy to use” 


For the outlay of a copper or two, you can remove these 
surface eyesores—and make the curtains, casements, and other 
decorative furnishings just like new again. The process is as 
simple as the result is perfect—always the same rich uniform 
tone, and Dolly Cream actually makes the curtains last longer. 
that’s 


y our grocer, 


Ask for the “ Cream with the Stick in” 
the 


chemist, 


genuine “ Dolly Cream.” 


or store can supply you 


Mohs" EDGE’ S, Bolton, Lancs. 


oilman, 
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| “Dolly Cream” makes Curtains last longer 
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There’s pure delight in every bite. 


Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream 
cunningly blended—as Mackintosh 
only knows how. Toffee-de-Luxe 
appeals to grown-ups as well as 
children—makes them wish 
Mackintosh had “known how” 
twenty years ago 


t E/-; or 1/4 per lb. loose 


ns, 
1 all confectioners sell it 


In 41 


Don't forget—‘“‘ Make it a Custom.” 


P.S.— Have you yet tasted the new 
Mackintosh discovery 2—MINT-de-LUXE. 
/t de-Luxe Toffee de lightfully flavoured 
with real English Miicham Peppermint 

eru nit Same price as 


Toffee-de-Luxe. Try it TO-DAY. 





week-end . 


Make ita 
custom— 


a weekly custom—to take a tin 
of Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe 


home every Saturday for the 


The children love it, 


know how good it is, and Mother 
knows it is good for them —it is 


so pure and wholesome. 


SIS 


EL 






UXE 
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‘Onoto Pens 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British Made 
by a_ British Company with 
British Capital and Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE ®& CO. LTD. 

















Foi Clean Sweeping without dust use the 


Bissell] Pianists, Violinists, ’Cellists 
Carpet Sweeper sway from the’ intrament, soares that ite er 











Sold vwt P f 10, responsiveness and control of the fingers needed to make 
de vhere = ‘ 

Joia everv where rice trom - playing more certain and easy I Strength and 

Flexibility to the hands and finzers. ‘The Course 

> they va) consists of 12 lessons (by post), each illustrated by actual 

If you suffer from Asthma, Catarrh, photographs of the hand and its muscles, and accom. 

Ordinary Colds, you will find nothing panied by clear and explicit instructions. No apparatus 





to equa 


IMRODS Cure 
oe ASTHMA 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


is required, the fee is small, and the results are permanent. 


Send 7 iy for Fve 


Address THe Secrerary, COWLING SYSTI M, 
Museum Station Buildin High Holborn, I 1, W.C, 





























bt — 0 
W. HARBROW, pip ccacenan. Mya S.E. 


Telegrams—“ Economical, London.” Telephone— Hop 746 & 747. 





CHURCH, accommodating 220 persons. Con- 
structed of timber framework, covered externally 
with galvanised corrugated iron, lined internally 
with match-boarding, stained and varnished. 


Price £182, erected complete on purchas r’s 














Design 1079. 
BILLIARD ROOM, 26 ft. by 20 ft., with 


verandah Constructed of timber frame- 
work, lined internally with match-boarding, 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 
and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light. 





Price £110, erected complete upon purchaser’s 


foundation 





° id =i as ws - 
ir F ee ns ws Hoy —*< 


110 PAGE CATALOGUE of: Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Hospitals, 
Stables, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 
——$___ 


CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. The Largest ACTUAL MANUFACTURER in the Trade. 
xii 
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The new , talge effects | | 
in Blouse-wear. 











Her i lish and com- 
rla n lor Spring 
year, rns of which 4 
res ree with Z 
I rth 
( or Z 


Free. 
I ter and 
tion 
FREE omen 
= , oy on OP 
f er Cotton No. 18,512. 
\ Real M wit ilder 
e : length & 
\ € t | Patterus 7 
f 1 FREI 
1 A 4 
, “jas? 








ery enquirer FREE. Write NOW. 
LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. E), d 
Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland coy 
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OZERINE 


CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. | 





t thirtv vears since OZE RINE was 
ib iL most eminent London spec- 
Diseases, a man of European 


! t d of vast experience both in private 
practice It was at once found 

eda most marvellous and 

ver over this dreadful and, 

tractable disease, that in the great 


ises from the very first dose of 
(ZE] J { ceased entirely, even in the very 
t Chet ibundant and overwhelming 


e OZERINE treatment is per- 
nple te and pe rimanent cure is 
thousands of testimonials have 
1 n grateful sufferers who have 
OZERINE after every other known 
t] ad been tried in vain. 
lation of one sutterer to another 
used most uecesstully 
world lo prove its ethcacy, 
ding a letter now will re« 
of the remedy without 
“ERINE is sent post 
ited Kingdom for 4s. 6d. and 118s, 
p tt lor Canada, all parts of the Empire, 
; 1 South America, an tis. package, suffi 
treatment, will be sent post tree 
lar Write to I. W. NICHOLL, 
7 High Street, Belfast. 


ClVve 


upph 
ition Oz 


Phar it 
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NERVE 
STRAIN 


AND NEURASTHENIC CONDITIONS 


are invariably accompanied by an 
actual breaking down of the physical 
It is scientifically 
improvement in 


nerve substance. 
that no 
this distressing condition is possible 
until normal nerve nutrition is 
established. “Ovaltine,” the new 
Tonic Food Beverage, is a thought- 
fully conceived preparation, rich in 
those particular elements which are 
necessary to the repair and building 
up of nerve tissues. 


known 


It is made from Eggs, Malt, and 
Milk by a special process of ex- 
traction and concentration, and i 
the very marrow of natural, vitalis- 
and nerve-building foods. 
a pleasant hot 


ing, 
“ Ovaltine’” makes 
beverage, and can be taken with 


or between meals. 


Obtainable at chemists or stores 
in I/-, 1/9, 3/- 


British made by British Labour. 


tins. 


FREE SAMPLE and booklet, 


stamp for postage. 


Write for 
enclosing ld 


A. WANDER, LTD., 


133 Cowcross Street, London, E.C. 


Works: King's Langley, Herts. 








“OVALTINE” 


FEEDS THE NERVES 











The Fighting Qualities 


of every man and woman are to be 





THE RED CORPUSCLES 
IN THE BLOOD ARE 
YOUR SOLDIERS. KEEP 
THEM REINFORCED BY 
NATURE'S OWN TONIC, 





THE QUIVER 


found in the little red corpuscles in 
the blood. . . . If these are deficient 
the power of resistance against disease 
and decay is tremendously weakened, 
until, after a feeble struggle, the consti 
tution surrenders itself to a permanent 
state of Nervous Debility which brings 


death as a happy release. 


























THE BEST GIFT 
FOR OUR SICK 
AND WOUNDED 








A WELL-KNOWN DOCTOR WRITES :— 


“IT have been taking tor the last tour weeks 
your Invalid Wine, and the effects are very 
atistactory. I have made an examination 
t the blood several times betore, and whilst 
taking the Wine have tound a decided increase 
in the number t red cory le Having 
been suffering trom nervous exhaustion, I had 
not only become anwmic, but had lost weight. 
| have gained two pounds during a tortmght 
whilst using the Wine, and the tace and ex- 
tremities trom being pale have considerably 
revived their colour 1 am pleased to be 


able to say this much for your production, 
ind shall certainly recommend it to patients 
ind others. —$——— 


NOTE.—We will send a Pint Bottle, post paid, 
on receipt of P.0. for 2s. 6d. 








NON - ALCOHOLIC 


INVALID WINE 


BRINGS THE VICTORY OF HEALTH! 
Every pint of WELCH’S INVALID WINE represents the juice of 


upwards of § lbs. of the finest grapes, and is guaranteed to be free from 
alcohol, sugar, water, colour or flavouring matter. 














Invaluable for 
AN/EMIA, NEURALGIA, 


To the WELCH INVALID WINE CO., Ltd., 
61 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Please send a pint trial bottle, post free, for 


CONSTIPATION, INDI- which I enclose P.O. 2s. 6d. 
GESTION, FEVERS and 
GENERAL WEAKNESS, 
in Nature's Own Way. 








NNN: ccdcaocacnatannud aie teuasbdnaiieccresamsutaas 


Address... Sankiahcoeeaaue 
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Delicious with 


so many things 


I don’t know what I’d do without “ H.P.”— 
it’s the making of the “scrappiest” of dishes 
with steaks, &c., it them 
wonderfully welcome. 


—and, of course, makes 


simply 


Once try H.P. and you will wonder however you 
managed without it! 
D Sold by Grocers 
a and Stores. 


Buy a Bottle 
to-day. 
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| 
| 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 










“Defiance” 
UmBRELLAS. | 


->§-3<- 









To Rip and to Rend 
The horrid Huns delight; 

To securely mend 

Is the work of Fluxite. 





I for 6/-. B 
e baci 
re 
i in 
ye Soldering Paste is admitted the world over to be by 
rdet ' t | 
t far the 1 effectiv flux for Plumbin ble ical, 
4 and General Soldering Work BOTH A and 
Ft a Mechani e FLUXITE. With it any ¢ can repait 
‘ brellas pots and pans and other saatel articles, because 
rm vet 
tr 2/6 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Of all Ironmongers, in 6d., 1/-, and 2/- tins. 


The “ FLUXITE* SOLDERING SET 
a ecial “small-space" Soldering Iron, a 
I cke “t Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc. 


Price fe 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern 
Umbrelia Works, 


contain 


P ik 
Auto- Controller Co., 226 Viesse a Smead. England. 


i 





BLACKBURN. 
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ae, ee 2 ee 


o i Sate 
Renee” “aye” Seaes” Sree Ss : Rie Be cheek et ee 
es ws Tiere pce "ed. 
Base pa: BRON on Sok: Se, Sg) Yo le “ry SRR OFS! 


nations Digestion 


The natural cure is special attention to diet 
thereby allowing the organs to recuperate. 
The “ALLENBURYS” Diet is the ideal food for 
dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired 
digestion, nourishing and invigorating the 


whole system. MADE IN A MINUTE 
add boiling water only. 





& 
Sas 


Send 3d. Stamps 
for large sample. 


Of Chemists 


cal 
1 1/6 ona 3/- 


<a 





Ge 5 per Tin. 

ba Bee TI 

i & 2 D.28. 

ars ALLEN 4 . oe LTD.Lowearo oes Lemons 


Fe at as = 


Bee, 
ais 3 


Pies es ee Se Se a 


| 
Set 


So Lae Te Te ae ee 


% 
p seta 


‘3 


Dine wi 


ra ngs 
reare 


Aegan 


th 
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it is an insult to your intelligence and done for extra profit. 


GET WELL w KEEP FIT 


A TAKING 


ARTs TABLETS ( 


(Tasteless) 


THE TIMELY 5 ‘il THESE TABLETS HAS PREVENTED 
THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES. 





They are a puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are aa 
good for INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER AND 





Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations instead of these, 





KIDNEY TROUBLES, PILES; also for GIDDINESS, 
FLATULENCE round the heart, NERVOUSNESS, 
HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, and GOUT. 
Directly a COLD appears a course should be taken. 













JUST pROP THEM >} _-— ~ 
~\ IN YOUR TEA SS 
THEY GIVE YOU 


A BRICHT, 
BUOYANT FEELING. 


Price 1s. per Box of 45 Tablets. 
Of all leading Chemists. 


lf any difficulty in obtaining Carna Tablets at Chemist, send crossed P.O., and 
we will post free by return. 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 
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[FOR “GREY HAIR 


Use Seeger’s “‘Seeger’ol” | 





Trial Bottle. “*‘Seeger’ol” tints grey 
ov faded hair a 
shade desired, 
DARK BROWN, 
BROWN, 
BURN on 
“ Seeger’ ol” has a cer 


tified cli 








entele of 


pote Mittion User 
“Seeger'ol”eontainsne 
lead, mercury, silver ors 
phur A tne cal certificate | 
recou i batt 
° ‘Seeger’ o1”” 4s pernia 
! “ il I ho 
grease, ¢ net burn t | 
haireor 1 Large bottle 

" fre Trial | 
i post Chem 
1 iStor everywhere, 

\DES Ltd., Finsbury, London, 














Linen is marked for all time t/ = use 


JOHN BONDS, 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


se with or without heating 
hever kind is preferred), 


For 


(whi 


Stationers, Chemists and Stores, 
6d. & 1/-. 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 


Of al 
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When SPRING CLEANING Bear 
in Mind How much MONEY you 
WASTE on COAL? 


See how the “HUE” 
will stop the waste. 


pata 




















You probably have an old - fashioned 
grate like this, which wastes 
the coal, gives little heat, and 

he chimney instead of the room, 
nvert it into a modern bare 
The cost i nall and the 
1 uple. 

This is the HUE BARLESS FIRE 

which effects the transformation. It is 

adaptable to any existing grate, with- 
out the ne ssity »t pulung down 

, were mantelpieces and removing 


the 
tion Is gus 
made spe 


Satusface 
HUE is 


fit your stove 


present stove. 
wanteed, as the 
illy to 








This is the same showing effect 
produced by the HI rs More heat is 
in given out in the room with half 
+ the coal cons mption Not mere assere 
n, 99 | . a by l tests. The 
NUE n, hygienic, and will burn 
r urs - ut ttention, The 
HU E has been installed in thousands 
of private houses, as well 
di * principal 
Rai , Cor tels and Insti- 
tu \ 1 nt is the 
thee — 
nd r ge 
mall 1 Price from 15/= - 





; full par- 


POST FREE * ties 
YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd. "Y983 seers 


w w it is 
t card now to 





~— which by 


HUE” is 


heir 
ist on 


illed adaptable Barless 
1 never be satisfactory We 
eve nuine st 


very 


Ty ge 











<x? BENS 


pe =—6hLKRIGHEST QUALITY 


the F 
MO 


Or womical 


* Times °* System 
—_ 


FINE GEM RINGS. 2 


at Lowest Cash Prices. 


and I 
NTHLY PAYMENTS is 


ON’S 






l and Rubies or 


ires, £2. 158. 


“9 BEST VALUE 


pusa 
still available. 








APTI VAI AT 





J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 







OUR RI AND EXPENSI 


rA Pr 
) VER 











a2 10s. Rubies or Sapphires and 
£4.10s. Diamonds, £6. 6s. 
For Clean Sweeping Without dust + . 


Bissell 


Carpet Sweeper 


Soild everywhere’ Price from 10 














Book. Just published 


Curtain’ Guide 
Model Windows shown 


Information Free 


Lace a oh Nets, Casement 
Fa Linens. Laces. 
DIREC . ROM ACTUAL MAKERS 


a td BOOok for Artistic Curtains. 
te at once for GUIDE. It saves money. 


S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham 

















ard you will have 
Guarantee Pen “that 


5G 


return e 


tyles. 


get a Reptuns Pen 


always 


t from 


ag ‘WARREN ‘é RIDGLEY, ‘Lt, a ¢é 92 Great Saffron ‘Hull, ‘London, B.c. 












a British made 
will ae ae 3d i/ MONEY RACK 
itches. WE w IF NOT SATISFIED 


* Perfectly 


00k on 
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WITHOUT ENTRANCE FEE 


and Artists are ina bad way. Few can buy pictures 


perish. 

It is better to be a plumber 
than a painter of easel pictures, 
for plumbing is needful, while 
painting is a luxury. 

To-day the commercially 
trained artist can snap _ his 
fingers at the usurer, because 
there is a new and widening 
market for his work 


Drawing for Pleasure 
and Profit 


He may draw pictures for the people 


The Advertiser clamours for *‘ the 





pi 
ture that tells the story,” and the 4 
lisher »rust buy it 
Art i Advertising offers a sple 
Men like Walter Crane, R.V 
Bernard Partridge, FE. J. S d 
Chas. E. Dawson design advertisement 


ause they know that it is better for 








walls a magazines t “ vered 
Ww g that. are g x 
thar with a € ement 
t ude ‘ y 
Whe firt spe tr { 
} is in advertiseme ealise 
that any price paid for a design that 
makes the advertisement more efile 
is money well spent 


The Modern Artist's 
Opportunities 





Commercial artists sell their work by 
post, thus saving time and the et 
rassment of personal interview 

x ing 

By post, als anyone with a taste for 

awing can enjoy the advantages of a 
I n training at home 

The Directors of the Practical Corre 

1, Col {//-4 


xvi 





wem SChOlarships 


Black & White Illustrating 


Hundreds of young men and women have been If the Course fails to help the student to earn £16, 
enabled to enter the profession by a quick, easy then the student is under no further obligation to 
route, personally conducted by fost. Ordinary Art complete payment of fees. 


nowadays, and the painter has to sell his work or The College Stakes 100 Guineas upon the 


Success of the 25 Scholar. 

ship Holders. 

Students are helped to earn 
while they learn, and dispose of 
their work at the completion of 
the course. 

Any reader with a taste for 
drawing, common sense, and 
ambition, stands a _ chance of 
launching, on unprecedented 
terms, right into the most in 
teresting and lucrative of the 
professions, either as a profit- 
able spare-time pursuit or a 
regular occupation, 


No preliminary training or expenses 


are necessary Awards will be made! 
the rae in which pecimen sketche 
‘ ve 

Send a post-card for full particulars 


nost successful Course of Home 


y m Commercially Applied Art at 


the most favourable terms ever offered 
It costs nothing, and you risk nothing 
entering tor this unique % holar- 
hip. 
ha f ‘** The Quiver” wi 





will receive a year 


Free Accident Insurance £1,000 at 
Death £1 weekly for Blindnes r 
I) t 
Th xclusive and nfide 
ti to each S ip Winner 
bxercises are 
t z tec hniaqu at drawing 
for reproduct These exercises 
ent by post t v¢ Art Director, w 
ticise them ! mg letters of per 
mal advice encouragement are 
a ‘ 1 than the 1 te 


If You Can Draw Well 


eye the Ali-British Art | with the World Enough to Amuse Your Friends, 


i ~ ig " ene a ‘ i 7 oe nies . you can learn to earn some of the hundreds of pound 
Pin he : ar fee apt ni a =e ; that advertiser in London alone—spend daily upon 
HAS I ED TEN Pount . ps wil swarded t se the simple but effective sket« hes they want 
= ee Correspondence must not be directed to the Editor 
( ng ge a : gril, my ~ Nes abe eae = aha of ** The Quiver but to the SECRETARY, PRACT Al 
Dawson Girl,’ and one of Lond ading designers of Pictorial CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 50 PHANET Howse, 
Publicity STranp, W.C 
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Dear Readers, 





Societies mentioned in these pages? 





La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
March, 1915. 





‘ THE WAR AND CHARITIES | 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


The special national appeals for War Relief have been nobly responded to. But many 
of our great Charitable Institutions are threatened with serious loss of support. 
they are doing is a permanent work of relief, more than ever necessary at this time of crisis. 

May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 


The work 


| shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any or all of them, and 
need hardly say that we make no deduction for office expenses. 


Your friend, 











£10 per head defrays cost (and fo 


* 4 , , imts 
“ 


in d 


THEM THE CHANCI 
25,987 Boys and Girls have been sent to Canada and the Colonies. 


Will you help to sive the chance of a lifetime to one of the Boys or Girls 
sailing to Canada with the Spring party of Young Emigrants from 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES _ 


re 


BR. 18t 





V A NEW LAND 


95 % are successful. 


r this sum a photo and brief history of the 
r migrant will be sent if desired); but gifts of any amount are earnestly solicited. 


ha », may 


Barnardo's FHlomes, 


SEWAYI, 











THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road 
Bethnal 
Green, 
E. 





















Friendless & Fallen 


London Female Preventive and 
Relormatory Institute, and Mid- 





Economically 


Administered. 












Inquiry 
System 

in force for 
», Prevention of 










4, 
PLEASE — 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 

























1 
ry 













£15 needed daily. 


200 Euston Road, 


night Meeting Movement. 
Maintains 
Six Homes, and an 
Open-all-night Refuge for 190 
ung women and girls, and 
Other useful work. 
Kindly help us. 
{ ty & West te i ad KRal., NW 


W. THOMPSON, 
London, 





N.W. 
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The Editor of “ The Quiver will 


mentioned Charities that 


receive and acknowledge any Donations 
are forwarded to him, addressed La Belli 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


or Subscriptions for the under- 
Sauvage, London, £.C,. 














Colonial and 
Continental Church 
Society 


£9,700 Debt to Bankers 


What does it mean? 








1. A burden relatively as heavy as a £100,000 
debt vould be to C.M.5, 
2. A check to all advance, and this at a time when 
Continental naan, doing faithful 
i uno! t or and the British 
d, ne ail more elp to maintain them 
Western Canada, « pled by bad harvest 
ind the W aE can do little to help to maintain 
r zreat ns igh wt is sending Men 
gladly to the iid of the Homeland 
Pocrrnna also injured financially by the 


War, needs more help in Men and Money 
for Bush M n 


Please do what you can 
to roll away this burden. 








J.D. MULLINS, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


LAY & CU 


Secretary : The Rev 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, 


B BAR 














THE PRIGE OF FISH 


THE NORTH SEA TRAWLERS 


since the commencement of the War have 
been pursuing their calling and maintaining 
the important national food supply we har- 


amounting in value to 
a year, and 


vest from the sea 
upwards of ten millions sterling 
many of the fishermen have lost their lives 
through striking mines. To the fishermen 
also has falien the dangerous task of sweeping 
up the mines laid by our enemy to harass our 
commerce and food supplies, and many of our 
brave fellows have lost their lives in this 
service for the country. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION 
TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 


looks after the spiritual and physical 
being of these hardy Toilers ot the deep, 
ashore and afloat, and the Council of the 
Society earnestly appeals tor help to maintain 
its work amongst them. 


well- 


FRANCIS H. WOOD, Secretary, 181 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 
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COUPON. 


Name 
Address 
Age 





“How, When, and Where” 


To Alison, “The Quiver,” 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Date of Birthday 


Corner. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 











A SELECTION OF 
WONDERS OF WILD NATURE 


RICHARD KEARTON, F Z.S,, F.R.P.S. I 
Author and | daughter, GRACE KEARTON, Clot! 
WONDERS OF PLANT _LIFE 
iy S I. EONARD BASTI Illustrated with 
Hi I ENHI os Conse, ERPS. Pie Cloth 


WILD FLOWERS AS THEY GROW 
3 ESSENHIGH C¢ 
Corke, F 4 P.3., FR.F 


‘ 


1 deseript ve 


TREES AND HOW git GROW 


By G. CLARKE NUTTALL, B.S« With 15 
t.6 ae 


Send P.C, f Ne Illustrated 


Nature Boos Catalogue 


IRKI re li me ng NUTTALI 
\\ Text by ¢ 
arious flowers. Cloth, 


1, ( LARK 


Lumiére Plat 





CASSELL S NATURE VOLUMES 


et cacl 


CASSELL & CO.. LTD.. 





! ) 4 Colour and 60 Plain Photographs direct from Natut 
raphic Plat by the Author, and 8 Lumiere Plate 
net 
Photographs in Colour direct fr N yH.l 
Nurrarr, B.S er! each containi Lut 
by H. Essennicn Corke, and 1361 raphs by the Auth 


LONDON, E.C. 
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Give a few moments 
thought to the upholstering 
of your furniture, and before 
ordering be sure to see samples of 


Rexine 


the perfect upholstering material. 











It entirely supersedes leather. Has 
the same dignified appearance but 
wears better, is stain, scratch, and 
waterproof and can be washed. 
Yet despite its superiority 
Rexine costs only one quarter 
the price of leather. 












If your furnishing house 
cannot show you sam (es 
write to 






The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Hyde, nr. Manchester. 
































DELIGHTFUL surprise will mark your 
first experience of Wood-Milne Rubber 
Heels, and you'll wish you hadn't 


A 


gone without their splendid comfort so long. 







Ver soon you'll realise the “ue economy of 
“VV ood-Milnes " as well, and regret more than 
¢ rthat you didn’t have them fitted long before. 














just see how you 





e **Wood-Milnes” fixed and 
it out—no trace ot shock or jar—and mark 






‘ it is before you need your boots re-heeled! 


“Wood-Milnes” save 10 times 
their cost on your boot bills. 


W Milt ¢ and Ty sold in many sizes and in Black, 
I ey Rubber t est t y r boormaker fx them 
] t é W i-Milne "1 n the heels or tips you buy, 








Wood-Milne Motor Tyres are the strongest made. 
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What We Have We'll Hold 











The Symbol of Empire 





SY M BOL ter patric 


Men and 


of EMPIRE 


3 very true British man and woman thrills with pric ide when they think 
of the gallantry, the courage and the devotion to their country shown 





by our fehting men throughout the Empire. Not only have the 
men of this country rallied in their thousands to the colours, but the 
forces of Canada, India, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand have 
answered nobly to “the Empire’s Call.”” It has, therefore, been felt 
that a suitable emblem or badge should be made and worn as a fitting 


memento of this never-to-be forg ttten conflict and as a reminder - of 





those es cathered trom all parts of the world to the En mpire’s ; aid. 








OUR DUTY. 
I r hout I | rom 
t i " w every man w the 
Lf I 
i i | “ ! t 
" ver the e | t ‘ r phe 
! \¥ ‘ thie Wa ' I «ll ! I 
it w 1m v t isa > Wi ke W de. acturing ¢ it Ma ] 
and priz j 
Supplied with either button In Real Silver Gilt, 
back (for men) or brooch back 
(for ladies). 5 ° each. 
EACH, 
| “ ” : GET A 
COUPON for SYMBOL OF EMPIRE BADGE P.,.. oe 
To THE W 1ANUFAC Ltd. Dey ‘Ma ‘ er BADGE TO-DAY. 
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Holloway's Ointment 


sign of Chest or Throat 


t nostly beginning with acold 

oO ike eps to prevent it devel 
oping by taking to bed, having a good 
hot rink to induce perspiration, ind 
erient to open the bowels cud 
cleanse the system, for which purpose 
e of Holloway's Pills the very 


HOLLOWAYV'S OINTMENT, 
quite the best emollient for the pur- 
pose, should be well rubbed into the 
roat, chest, and back, morning and 
evening Thick flannel should be 
worn next the skin. Prompt treat- 


ment in such cases may save life 


The success of Holloway's Ointment 
es of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 


Asthma, and Throat Troubles its re 
markable It relieves the distressing 
yhtne in the chest almost immedi- 
ately Indeed it 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE. 




















HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA 
AND ALL NERVY PAINS 


The best prescription is a 
“Daisy” in a cup of hot 
tea and forty winks in the 
easy chair. Medical Science 
knows no better cure for a 
splitting headache, or severe 
neuralgia, or any kind of 
nervy pains. One powder 
will quickly stop the pain, 
clear the head, soothe the 
nerves and make you feel 
quite fit and brisk again. 
Try it! Experience will 
decide. Sold everywhere 

packets of 20 “ Daisies” 


for 1/-. Single powders 1d. 


CURES 
IN A FEW MINUTES 
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Invention for 


THE DEAF.| | : 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deat), you can hear with this wonderfu! appliance as well as others, 

Age is no burrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr, 
R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
well as anybody. We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 


cases. 
“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 

adjusted, and entirely comfortable Thousands sold. 

People aftected with this distressing complaint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
and yet simple invention, which enables the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 
all stations of life. If you are deaf or know anybody who 1s deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 
to everyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY CO., 195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Can’t wear out by writing! 





Its own perfection protects 
it from successful imitation. 







A point for every hand. 
Every ‘‘Swan” is guaranteed. 
We maintain in perfect order. 
We allow for other and old pens. 
We can match any steel pen. 








Sold by all Stationers, 10/6 upwards. 
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The Red Cross in the 
Great War. 








British Red Cross Society 


( rporated by heyal witer, 1g0d) 


83 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


PATRONS 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 


PRESIDENT 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL 








THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O 
OR the task of succouring the sick and wounded 
Ie in the great war the two recognised Ked Cross 
Cariat this country—-the St. John Ambulance 
Association and the British Red Cross Society-- have 
ined forces Their primary object is to su] pleme nt 
the r] f the Royal Army Medical Department 
nd to render such medical aid as may be 
possible ¢ lant Allies 
This is a great and noble task. If we desiré 
to sh in afle¢ rate concern for those stricken 
ir defence, no more practical method exists than to 
vive f | help or personal service to the work of 
he Red ( [ 
The nand the Red Cross have already sent 
to tl Continent a personnel of upwards of 
nprising doctors, trained nurses, orderlies 
1 chauft s. An ambulance train has been pro 
l a er 680 Motor Ambulances have been sent 
for t transport of the wounded from the 
fighting line hich very often means life when death 
wou the vise be certain Stores of every descrit 
t } ’ me I ndreds ot thousar > ot garments 
have itched to the theatre of w 
I ( > hay established 
Pa € ere in France I ) 
no ital at Netley ind have « mpl ely 
! y (,eorge be il in Londor and 
I e ded over 14,845 beds ull 
LCCe War Oftice ind have we aria 
n ire of ver < co € ents 


Every day sees an increase 1” th work of the 


( ' the cost of its maintenance Phe 
ed ; carefully idm) stered ; the 
h ! Isat 1 C ne by men 
r ce nu t pay for what 
a labo of lo rhe Ked Cro 
lerli “ tl affect t 
grat th t hom the Minister by th 
kill | braver 


Will you not help in this great work by con 


tribu however little, to the funds of 
the Re ( ihe least which those of us 
are lt tay at home can do help the 
( ( in their hour of need the brave 
heroically hazarding their lives 1 
‘ ire om al 1 ut very existence 
All « ns should be sent to the Headquarter 
‘ (Committee, Koo 10 $3 Pall Mall, and 
e pavable to Lord Kothschild 
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Revelations of a 
Mysterious Force 


MR. NORMAN BARCLAY'S REMARKABLE 

BOOK, “THE POWER THAT RULES THE 

WORLD,” TO BE DISTRIBUTED FREE TO 
READERS OF “THE QUIVER.” 





Simple Process Quickly Develops Marvellous 
Power which Few People Realise 
They Possess 


new book, ‘‘ The Power that Rules the 
World," Mr. Norman Barclay has made some 
startling revelations. The perplexing subjects of 
Human Attraction, Personal Magnetism, Will Power, 
Mind Control, Concentration, 
Memory and the Unseen 
Forces have been stripped of 
much of the mysticism with 
which they have long been 
clothed, and a practical under- 
standable explanation is offered 
rhe simplicity of Mr. Barclay's 
method for the development 
of Personal Magnetism, force 
of character, and the art of 
influencing the thoughts and 
actions of others, makes a strong 
appeal not the un 
attractive, force-lacking ne’er- 
do-well, but to the intellectual 
and women of affairs who 
that success is measured 


In his 





alone to 


men 


realise 





by one’s mental status A 
special edition of ‘* The Power 
that Kules the World’ has 


been printed for free distribu- 
is a book that should 
everyone—young or old, rich or poor, 
one copy will be sent to each applicant. Our 
readers are requested to write at once, before the 








tron It 
be read by 
Only 


edition for free distribution is exhausted. Address 
your request, accompanied by stamp for return 
stage, to Mr. NORMAN BARCLAY, 1294 Argyll 


Kensington High Street, London, W. 
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Supremacy! 


Like the British Army, the “Clemak” has firmly 
established its ascendancy. It may be out- 
numbered, it cannot be beaten. It may _ be 





attacked by every weapon known to commercial 
warfare, but still it triumphs. Sheer merit! That's 


the secret of “*Clemak’”’ success. 


(LEMAK ger? 5 


No loose parts to worry about and no adjusting—it’s 





cee a 


simplicity itself! And so safe you can shave in a dim 





light—or in the dark if necessary. Cleaned in a moment 


ab 


—Stropped in a minute—and a blade so keen that all 
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the science in the world can’t make it keener. 
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which, being all solid soap unmixed 
with water, lasts twice as long as 


common toilet soaps, and is therefore 


THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
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THE ONLY SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE 
TO BREAST MILK FOR YOUR BABY IS 


Used in 


the 
Russian 

bes: Years’ ng sagen 
Dr. » L.R.C.P., =R.C.S. Ed., L.F.P.S. Glas., etc. (Leed 


Imperial 
Nursery 

admirably, for which we are very thankful. 
water alone,”"—10f/ September, 1g! 
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To induce every Mother to try Neave’s Food for her 
own Baby. we will send a sample tin free. if 1\d. stamps 
are enclosed for postage. We will! also send free a useful 
Booklet, “‘Hints About Baby.” Every Mother ought to 
have this Booklet, and if a sample is not required the 
Booklet alone will be sent free and post free on re- 
ceipt of a postcard mentioning The Quiver. 
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Pour LUX on the troubled 
waters of the wash 


Myriads of delightful Lux wafers are working 
wonders at the wash-tub all the world over. 
In colour, these wafers are as cream—to the 
touch they are as silk. Each single Lux wafer 
is a tiny missionary for cleanliness and com- 
fort. Their mission is to make cleanliness 
really delightful and delightfully easy to attain. 
LUX FOR WOOLLENS, BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS AND DAINTY FABRICS. 


In 1d., 2d., 3d. & 4d. packets everywhere. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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It is the unique (488% Finish 
that gives these stockings and Socks 
their delightful silky feel — makes 
them good to the skin—and makes them as 
different from ordinary hosiery as silk is from 
sackcloth. 

i ki d Sock 
Quality Stockings and Socks ' 
for Ladies, Children, and Men 
Are withal just wool—pure all-wool—and 
they keep soft and comfortable, however many 
times they’re washed, and NEVER SHRINK. 

Ask to see “ Jason” at your Dealer’s; note the perfect 
shaping and the absence of seams, and the wide variety of 
styles in which they are made, including plain and ribbed, 
lace and embroidered, with pendants, clox, or anklets. 
'T*HE illustration gives some idea 7 * De Luxe” (Ladies’ 
I of the beautiful pure silk ae only) ? pager 2/6 
‘*Shadow” hose, It has a cash- = . 7 Ae 

. ** Enit (Ladies’ and 
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the patent suspender top whicl é , ** Superb”  (Ladies’ 
prevents smanias when fixing — ia and Mie n’s) per pair 1/9 
penders, This is one of the best “y a (Ladies’ 
selling lines ever put or / FEES ay : 
cicamsies ams ueeiead 2 “ — Men HB Set 1/6 . 
tremendous popularity. o EEE Infants’ Socks at all prices. 
See thi SES Tab on every pair, which is your guarantee of unshrinkabtltty, 
If you should have any lifficulty in obtaining ** Jason” write us about tt. 

“‘Jason”’ Hosiery Co., Leicester. ee 
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FLOWER O’ THE FIRE 


By 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


T= old French chateau lay dreaming 
under the calm light of the autumn 
sun. Its weather-stained walls, its moss- 
grown roof, its long grass walks shaded 
with bending fruit trees, gave it an old- 
world charm that seemed to remove it far 
from the strain and stress of everyday life. 
Birds sang in the garden, a fountain threw 
its spray over the ferns that clustered round 
it, a sundial marked the passing hours as 
the shadows shifted along the sky, the leaves 
floated down as gently from the trees as 
though they feared to disturb the spirit of 
silence that haunted the place. 

It was not always that the spirit of 
silence had held sway in the Chateau St. 
Cloud. When Eugéne was there—Eugéne, 
the life, the soul of the house, the embodi- 
ment of daring and gaiety—the silent hours 
had echoed with his voice, his step, the eager 
beat of his pulses. His riding whips, his 
fencing foils, lay in the entrance hall still; 
his dogs pattered in and out with wistful, 
puzzled looks; his favourite horse whinnied 
at tl 


.e sound of footsteps, in the belief that 
his master was returning at last. 

But Renée St. Cloud, Eugéne’s nineteen- 
year-old sister, with the masses of soft 


lusky hair, and the dark eyes veiled with 


long sweeping lashes, had no hope, no belief 
that the well-loved figure would ever appear 
again before her eyes. Eugéne lay sleeping 
under the blood-stained sod of France, a 
German bullet in the heart that had yearned 
so tenderly over his orphan sister. 





“You are alone now, ma chérie!’’ her 
cousin and guardian, Mademoiselle Hortense, 
had said to her amid her sobs, ‘‘ and in this 
desolate place where shall we find friends to 
care for you, to protect you ?” 

It was a desolate spot indeed, far 
from any town, and with but few neigh- 
bouring houses to enliven it; but Renée had 
not felt it desolate in the days of her hap- 
piness: the companionship of her brother, 
the motherly affection of the cousin who 
had watched over her since her parents’ 
death, the joys and sorrows of the peasants 
on the estate, had filled her life. Nor in 
these days of her bereavement did it seem 
desolate to her: Eugéne’s spirit still hovered 
there, she was surrounded by those who 
had adored their young master, and she 
was still too stunned, too bewildered, to 
rouse herself from her dream of grief. 

But all too quickly for Renée that dream 
was destined to be broken, and when news 
came that the tide of war had turned in its 
course and was setting in the direction of 
the quiet chateau, poor Hortense wrung her 
hands in despair. 

‘We must fly ! we must fly!’ she cried. 
“We ought to have gone long ago, but 
while there is still time let us take what 
we can carry and escape to Holland, or to 
England, or, better still, to America! ”’ 

She clutched at Renée’s arm with tremu- 
lous fingers while she spoke, but all the pride 
of her ancestral race rose up in the girl’s 
breast, and, drawing her arm away, she 





stood facing the trembling woman with eyes 
aglow. 

“And leave Eugéne’s possessions ? ’’ she 
said. ‘‘ And the people whom he loved ? 
Old Jean, who cannot move from his bed, and 
poor Marie with her day-old baby? Their 
fate is my fate, and I should be a dastard 
if I abandoned them.” 

The colour rose in her cheek as she poured 
out the words, and her slight, girlish frame 
quivered from head to foot, but Mademoi- 
selle Hortense only shook her head sadly. 

“You do not know—God forbid that you 
should know—what these men are capable 
of!” she said. “ They will burn, destroy, 
ravage everything that comes in their way ; 
if I were to hear the sound of their approach- 
ing horse-hoofs I should die—that moment 
I should die!” 

It is not always that such declarations as 
these are put to the test, but even as she 
ceased speaking a man-servant appeared 
at the door, and his ashen countenance 
showed that terror had possession of him. 

“The enemy are upon us! ”’ he exclaimed 
“ Pierre has but this moment come from the 
forge, and he says that a company of horse- 
men have come into sight upon the road. 
I have locked the doors and barred the 
windows, and I will do the same here if 
mademoiselle will allow me.” 

He crossed the polished floor as he spoke, 
but Hortense stopped him with a cry. 

“It is useless ! Quite useless!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ Bolts and bars will not keep 
them out, nor would guns and bayonets if 
we had them. We will fly—fly at once 
and in the dusk of the twilight we may 
perhaps escape them. Come, my child, do 
not lose a moment ! 

She clasped her hands in piteous appeal, 
but Renée turned from her with a flash of 
splendid scorn. 

Unbar the windows and unbolt the 
doors!’’ she said to the man-servant. 
“Mademoiselle is right in saying that such 
barriers will not keep them out. Lay the 
plac e open to them, and then, if they have 
one spark of chivalry in their natures, they 
will respect it!” 

A wail broke from Hortense, but Renée 
did not heed it any more than she heeded 
the terrified expostulations of the stammer- 
ing servant Passing out into the hall, she 
drew back the great bolts with her own small 


white fingers, and flinging open the iron- 
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clamped oaken door, she stood upon the 
steps waiting for the invaders. 

The sound of horse-hoofs was plainly 
audible now in the evening stillness—tramp, 
tramp, upon the road, a pause at the entrance 
gates, and then again tramp, tramp, upon 
the more yielding soil of the avenue that led 
to the house. Cries and entreaties were of 
no avail now, and, dropping upon her knees, 
Hortense raised her hands to Heaven as the 
foremost horseman appeared in sight. 

“A thousand pardons, ladies,”’ he said, 
as he swung himself down from the saddle, 
“but my commander has sent me to tak« 
possession of your house.” 

He spoke in French, but his accent 
betrayed that he was no son of France, and 
Hortense shivered and shook at the sound; 
a smile overspread Renée’s face, and, to 
the good lady’s horror, she held out her 
hand in greeting to the stranger. 

“I know your country,” she said. “I 
have friends in England, and they have 
taught me to speak your language.” 

* Praise be to Heaven! he is English!” 
shrieked Hortense, who could understand 
the tongue of Albion though she could not 
speak it, and the young man turned towards 
her with a smile. 

“I fear that you took me for a German ! ”’ 


“e 


he said. But we must not stay to talk of 
it now, there is much work to be done, if the 
owner of the house will allow me to do it.” 

He looked from one to the other, but 
Renée answered him sadly. 

‘“* The owner of the house has given his life 
for his country,” she said, ‘‘ but I, as his 
sister and representative, give you leave to 
do as you think well with his possessions.”’ 

She spoke with a simple dignity that had 
something very touching about it, and 
Captain Wybergh’s eyes softened with a 
tender light as they rested upon her; but 
this was no time for sentiment, and he re 
called himself instantly to the work in hand 

** As the sister of a soldier, mademoiselle,”’ 
he said, “ you will know that war is no 
respecter of person or of property I have 
orders to establish a telephone station In 
your chateau that communications may be 
maintained with the Headquarters Staff. 
Have I your permission to make a survey 
of your house and grounds ? ” 

You have no need to ask permission to 
use what is already at the disposal of my 
country,” said Renée, and with a wave of 
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the hand she signed to him to enter in and 
| take possession. 

And with his entrance the spell that lay 
over the old house was rudely snapped in 
twain; not that Captain Wybergh or his 
men were anything but civil and respectful, 


but their keenly trained intelligence looked 
upon the chateau merely from the military 
point of view—its artistic charm, its beauti- 
ful surroundings, were valueless to them, 


> 


it was a coign of vantage in the present 
danger 1 nothing more. 

Mademoiselle Hortense groaned = and 
wrung her hands as the heavily booted 
oldiers trod the richly piled carpets, took 
lown ] of carved woodwork and tore 
way vines and creepers that they might 
ittach their wires; but Renée’s eyes shone 


more brightly than they had done since the 
f Eugéne’s death reached her, and 


} 


that had died down in her veins 
tin with new energy. 





| shall you leave us now that you 
ive done your work?” she said, when, 
9 ifter a y or two of strenuous labour, 
Capta Wybergh told her that all was 
finished, the telephone established, and the 
chateau made as safe as was possible under 

the circumstances. 

She looked up at him with a direct, child- 
like Z nd the young soldier told himself 
that there was no such adorable being any- 

here el mearth; but that reflection was 
in 1 table one in the exigencies of the 
present time, and he pulled himself up 

‘My orders are to remain here for the 


present,” he said, “* but I ought to warn 
u that we may bring danger with us, and 


L think that it would be wise if you were to 
{ ife place.” 
Rene ok her head. 

“SE “Who can tell what place is safe ?”’ she 
said ; f trouble comes, it comes, but we 
will 1 ut to meet it.” 

Capt Wvybergh said no more; he 


knew ly too well what dangers might beset 
ely women on the road in these terrible 
| he not with his own eyes seen 

ts that he prayed Heaven to be allowed 
to forget 2? Danger might come, but as far 


1 he would do his best to protect 


\ nger did come, but not exactly 
in form that Laurence Wybergh had 
He laughed lightly when one of 
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the gardener’s children prattled to him of 
the great bird that she had seen, hunting, 
hunting, for little birds in the sky. 

“ Yes, Jeanette, it was indeed hunting for 
little birds,” he said, ‘‘ but those big birds 
are our very good friends, and you must 
not be afraid when you see them.” 

Good friends, in truth, the watchful 
aeroplanes that patrol the sky, but how 
about the big birds that are sent out by the 
enemy? It was in the grey dusk of the 
evening that the great soaring wings beat 
above the located telephone station, that a 
swooping flight brought the aeroplane low 
over the roof of the chateau, that a terrible 
explosion rang though the air, followed by 
the sound of cracking wood and falling 
masonry. 

It was Renée who first recovered her 
presence of mind and groped her way 
through smoke and dust to the open air, 
where a little group of peasants and gar- 
deners had gathered, too terrified to move. 

“Fetch water,” she said ; “ the first thing 
to do is to put out the fire!”’ And the ring 
of command in her voice roused them from 
their stupor, and sent them flying to the 
stable yard for buckets and pails. 

But it was not the fire that was the worst 
disaster ; with the help of the soldiers, who 
had been taking their evening recreation in 
the village, that was soon extinguished, but, 
when the clouds of smoke had a little cleared 
away, three prostrate figures were seen 
lying under the debris of the room into 
which the bomb had fallen. Renée’s very 
heart turned sick as she saw them, but she 
would not let herself give way, not even 
though one of them was Laurence Wybergh. 

‘* There is life in two of them,” said the 
doctor, who had been summoned in haste by 
a mounted messenger; ‘one poor fellow 
was killed on the spot, but M. le Capitaine 
saved the life of the other by shielding him 
with his own body.” 

His little eyes beamed with appreciation 
as he spoke, for dull and unromantic as he 
might be in appearance, Dr. Flaubert loved 
a brave deed ; but Renée’s face grew white. 

‘And M. le Capitaine—will he die ? ” she 
breathed thiough her trembling lips. 

‘Ah, well, it is early days to talk about 
that,’’ returned the doctor, ‘‘ we must have 
a surgeon here in consultation, or perhaps 
it will be wiser to remove him toa hospital.” 

It was this latter course that Hortense 























































urged; the house was damaged, another 
officer was coming to take charge of the tele- 
phone, there would be coming and going of 
workmen, repairs, fresh dangers—perhaps— 
All this she set forth in 
eager expostulation, but the doctor listened 


to be encountered. 


unmoved. 

I am sorry that you should be put to so 
much inconvenience,’’ he said, ‘‘ but war 
is inconvenient—inconvenient in all 
science! We will get a surgeon, and if he 
gives the order, the patients. shall be re- 


con- 


moved.” 

But when the 
length, he informed them that this course was 
impossible ; the soldier was so little damaged 
that no hospital would admit him in their 


surgeon was secured at 


present over< rowded state, while the officer 
was so badly hurt that to move him would 
mean death. 

‘“‘ There is a bad jar to the spine, 
‘and I will give Dr. Flaubert full directions 
how to deal with the case, but remain in 
this house he must, if he is ever to recover. 
Let us hope that in these charming sur- 
roundings he will be able to forget all about 
the war.” 


” 


he said, 


Forget the war! The words sounded like 
the most heartless mockery 
little Dr. Flaubert repeated 


Laurence’s Every ounce of capacity 


when good 
them in 
ears. 


that he possessed, every ounce of strength, 


of determination and of will, had been 
expended on the cause to which he was 
pledged ; with no home ties, with no near 


had looked 
absolutely at the disposal of his country, and 
now to be told that he 


relations, he upon himself as 


must lie there like a 


log, amusing himself with trifles as if he had 
been a child while his comrades carried on 
the glorious struggle without him, made 
him turn his face to the wall and refuse to 


be comforted. 
He has the temper ofa bear, that young 


1 


malt ’ said Mademoiselle Hortense resent- 


fully one day, as she came out of the sick 
room, ‘‘ for a good little half-hour I have sat 
beside him, reading him the story of the 
battles from the newspapers, and he hardly 


thanks me—answers me, in fact, with no 


more than a groan. Can he not at least be 
glad that he has to-day been allowed out 
ot hi bed, and that he can lie upon the 
sofa It is a poor return for all our care ! ”’ 

[There was an ominous gleam in Renée’s 


eyes and her slight frame quivered. 
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“You are right, ma cousine,”’ she said; 
“TI will go and tell him so while you give 
your orders for the day to the servants.” 

She opened the door as she spoke, and 
Hortense looked after her, her mild old eyes 
sadly perplexed. 

“T have too harsh,” said to 
herself, “I know that the young man is 
sadly wanting in courtesy, but after all, he is 
sick, and Renée’s temper is apt to be too 
fiery when it is roused. I ought to have 
forbidden her to go in, yet 
mistress here.” 

Renée’s temper might be fiery, but the 
sweet downcast face upon which Captain 
Wybergh turned his surprised glance showed 
no trace of it. 

** You do me too much honour in coming 
to see me, mademoiselle!’’ he said, as he 
tried to lift himself upon the couch. 

“Do not move,” said Renée gently; “I 
have come to make a request to you. Now 
that you are better, will you give me some 
lessons in English ? I fear that I have for- 
gotten much; but if you will allow me to 
translate the newspapers to you, they might 
perhaps be easier for you to follow than 


” 


been she 


she is the 


when my cousin reads them. 

It would have been an absolutely savage 
bear that could have withstood her look and 
tone, and a smile broke over Laurence’s 
white face. 

“Tam afraid that I have been very rude,” 
he said, ‘‘ but it is not easy for me to under- 
stand Mademoiselle Hortense’s rapid French, 
and when all that I can gather is a confused 
idea of charges and retreats, of attacks and 
repulses, it makes me almost mad with im- 
patience. Tohavetolie here while others——” 
He broke off there, but Renée’s heart swelled 
with sympathy, so well could she understand 
the rebellion of that eager spirit—a rebellior 
that with day of in 


action. 


must increase every 

And yet, as the days passed on, the re- 
bellion did not there 
change for the Laurence’s 
dition, but the look of fierce longing died 
and left 
tead. 
room on 


increase ; was little 


better in con- 


away from his face a dreamy con- 


tentment in its He could be moved 


from room to his wheeled couch, 


but he could make no attempt at walking, 
yet the fret and fever of longing had ceased to 
trouble and he 
miracle it that 

him. 


him, wondered idly what 


was had been wrought in 
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And then all in a moment, the revelation 
came to him. 

‘“ Where is your home ?’’ Renée asked him 
one day, when she found him poring over a 
military map of England. ‘I have never 
been in your country, but show me where 
it is that you live.” 

He laid his finger for a moment on the 
centre of the map, then, looking up at her 
with a smile, he told her of the house that 
had come to him from his father, set in the 
midst of golden cornland, bowered in trees, 
watered by a placid river. 

“T should like to show it to you some 
day,” he said, but Renée shook her head. 

** T used to think that I should like to travel 
with Eugéne,” she said, “‘ but he is gone, 
and my place is here. Your path and mine 
lie very far apart.”’ 

There was no hint of regret in her tone, but 
a sudden spasm of pain tore at Laurence’s 
heart as she spoke, and in that moment 
he saw the truth—this was the miracle, he 
loved this fairy-like creature with the starry 
eyes, and the sweet, curving lips, and if their 
paths did indeed lie far apart the world 
must for ever seem an empty place to him. 

There was little sleep for him that night, 
and as he tossed upon his restless pillow he 
told himself that he was a fool to think that 
he had any chance with her—a battered, 
disabled soldier, with blighted prospects in 
his profession, and but scanty possessions 
of his own—how could one such as he dare 
to woo a being so far above him ? 

But daring was a quality that Laurence 
Wybergh had never lacked, and it was not 
long before the pent-up feelings of his heart 
broke out into speec h. 

It was a cold and gloomy day, but in the 
great open fireplace the logs burnt che¢ rily, 
their ruddy light falling on the polished 
floor, on the silken hangings that covered 
the walls, and on the slumbrous figure of 
Mademoiselle Hortense as she nodded ove1 
the piece of work that she held in her fingers. 
It was a very peaceful scene, but there was 
no peace in the heart of the man who lay 
on his couch gazing at the glowing logs. 

‘Dr. Flaubert brought me a report from 
the surgeon to-day,” he said at last; “‘it is 
satisfactory as far as the improvement in 
my general state goes, but as for my return 
to work—well, it is disappointing. 1 must 
get myself taken to England; I have no right 
to trespass upon you longer.” 
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Renée turned towards him quickly, but, 
though there was surprise in her look, he 
could not flatter himself that there was any 
sorrow. 

“Who is there to take care of you in 
England ? ” she asked. 

‘Doctors and nurses in plenty,” he 
said, with a sigh that he could not repress. 
‘“‘T have no near relations, as I have told 
you, but I do not think that my country 
will let any of her returned defenders want 
for friends.” 

She was silent for a minute, and he could 
not quite understand the expression on her 
face. 

‘You have been very patient in your 
captivity,” she said in an expressionless tone. 

3ut at that, a sudden flame ran through 
his pulses and drove him into speech. 

“T have no right to tell you—yet I must 
tell you,” he said vehemently ; “ it is not 
patience that sustains me in my captivity, 
it is love! This house is enchanted ground 
for me. I hate to think of leaving it and 
going back to my lonely English home—I 
hate to think of the aching, wretched days 
that must come for me when I can no longer 
hear your dear voice, see your beautiful eyes 
smiling at me——’”’ He broke off with a groan 
that was almost a sob, and Renée looked at 
him sadly. 

“You need not answer me,” he said 
bitterly; ‘‘I see only too well what you 


” 


think of my madness. 

She glanced across to the quiet corner by 
the fire, but her cousin’s grey head had sunk 
upon her breast in peaceful slumber, and to 
all intents and purposes they were alone. 

‘““ How can you tell what I think?” she 
said with a pitiful little break in her voice, 

[ have never let you see into my heart ! 
You say that you love me, and I could have 
loved you, but it is not right that love should 
grow out of the terrors of a time like this ! 
If your country and mine were not st1 uggling, 
suffering, sorrowing, we should never have 
met—never have known each other! There 
could be no blessing on a joy that was 
snatched out of the pain that others are 
enduring, and I know you will feel that I 
am right to say so,” 


There were tears in her eyes, and she 


turned away to hide them, but Laurence 
raised himself on his elbow and laid his 


hand on her arm, drawing her back to him 


and forcing her to look in his face. 








” 


*T do not feel that you are right,” he 





said I is only human when it creates 
joy out y; it is when it creates joy out 
of sorrow that it is divine. There is pain 
all 1 is, pain and sorrow and cruel 
misery Heaven alone could have made 
this gol spot of happiness for you and 
me. You say that you could have loved 
me if things had been different, but it is 
because things are as they are that I claim 
your love in return for mine.”’ 
| His tone was eager, insistent, but Renée 
still k her head. 
‘Love is like a flower,’’ she said, “a 


pure 1 spotless flower, fed with sun and 


dew, and kissed into beauty by the calm, 
sweet airs of Heaven. By and by, perhaps, 
vhe echoes of war have died away, and 
I ns once more, it may be right for 

tot k of each other, to love each other.”’ 
last words were uttered in so low a 

tone that he could hardly hear them, yet 


they { reat light leaping into his face 
] him, she had admitted it, and, 
hand closer in his, he looked 

dee] { er cyes. 

a flower,” he said, ‘‘ but it does 
t oI nly out of dew and sunlight and 
Heaven ; it can spring up 
ls and whirlwinds, in bloodshed 
it is beautiful always, but its 
beaut never so great as when it is plucked 


out of the heart of the tire 
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She did not turn away now, and, though 
there were still tears in her eyes, a smile 
shone through them like a ray of light on 
the troubled water. 

“ But Eugéne,” she said, “‘ and his people, 
and his possessions——”’ 

The lovely face was very close to his now, 
and he drew it down until it rested against 
his shoulder. 

“ Eugéne would have wished that you 
have a protector,” he said, “ and 
even if I am never fit for active service 
again, I can guard you and help you to 
guard his possessions. Dr. Flaubert wants 
to send me to a hospital in Paris for special 
treatment, and, if I am better then, will you 
let me come back and claim you for my 


should 


own ? - 

She did not answer him in words, but the 
clasp of her hand and the touch of her sweet 
lips against his own gave him all the assur- 
ance that he needed. 

““ Some day you shall come to my English 
home,”’ he said, “‘ some day when this cruel 
war is ended ; but while danger lasts we will 
stay at our post here, and care for Eugéne’s 
pe yple. We cannot tell why such horrors 
are allowed to be, but perhaps one day we 
shall see that some great happiness for the 
world will come out of them, as it has come 
for you and me—that for the suffering 
nations, as for our two hearts, Love will be 
the flower o’ the fire.’ 
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AROUND THE DEAD SEA 
IN A Motor BOAT 
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Jerusalem. 
By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 
What will be the future of the Holy Land? Will Palestine come under British rule, 
and the Union Jack fly over the Jordan and the Dead Sea? The author and his 
photographer managed to secure the material for this article before the war with 
Turkey broke out. 
] RECENTLY spent a week upon the the basin is rich in marble, porphyry, and 
Dead Sea, that historic but little-known — other fine classes of stone, as well as in phos- 
sheet of water in Palestine, in a converted phates. Coal and oil are also known to exist, 
otor boat. Starting at the northern end of | while salt is found in large quantities. In- 
the we skirted along the western shore, deed, the Dead Sea basin is likely to become 
visit iengedi, Masada, the great salt cave a centre of great activity in the near future, 
at Jebel Usdum, explored the wonderful if it does not actually prove to be a second 
gol nd tramped over the delightful Klondike. Although its shores are now bleak 
little fertile oases that dot its banks, and and desolate, famous cities once stood here 
. « then up the eastern shore to our starting cities that figure in sacred history. Then 


place little is known of its wonderful ravines, 
\dded interest attaches to the trip in view — strange mountains, and fertile oases, for they 
of developments consequent on the war. are seldom intruded upon by the foot of 
Befor the Turks’ mad plunge into the man. 
European conflagration, the Turkish Govern- As already stated, the trip was made in a 
ment had decided to exploit the rich motor boat,a very odd craft, placed not long 
ls that are known to exist in this since upon these waters by a Mohammedan, 
re I rhe finest and purest bitumen Sheikh Jalal, after whom the boat is named, 
nd Iso. quantities of peerless sulphur Originally a sailing vessel, she is now fitted 
ire obtainable here. Then, in Byzantine up witha petroleum motor, which propels her 
tu copper mines were worked near the from five to seven miles an hour. She is some 
south end of the Dead Sea, both in hori- 48 feet long, and can carry a load of about 
zontal galleries and vertical shafts; while 50 tons. She is principally employed in carry- 
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ing grain from the southern end of the sea 
to its northern shores. As it was our inten- 
tion to make a complete circuit of the lake, 
we chartered the vessel for a week, and had 
not only an enjoyable voyage, but one that 
was full of interest and novelty. 

The Dead Sea is some forty-seven miles 
long and about ten miles wide at its greatest 
breadth. Curiously enough, it lies no less 
than 1,300 feet below the lev el of the Mediter- 
ranean. Many ridiculous stories are told 
about this sheet of water, even in Palestine 
itself. For instance, people will tell you in 
Jerusalem that it is impossible to swim in 
its waters, and that no animals or vegetables 
can exist near its shores. While it is true 
that fish cannot live in the lake, birds may 
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frequently be seen, in certain places, flying 
over its surface. 

As for swimming, the excessive buoyancy 
of the water merely renders it difficult to 
make much headway, but swimming is both 
feasible and refreshing. Among the party on 
our vessel there were several who could not 
swim, yet in the evening they often ventured 
into the water and floated on their backs. 
What one has to be careful about is not to 
get the water into the eyes. Indeed, did 
Palestine belong to any other power but 
Turkey, probably the northern shore of the 
lake would be a popular bathing station. 
No doubt the chloride of magnesia, which 
enters so largely into the composition of the 
water, would be found to have medicinal 

and curative properties, 











rhe water 1s. cer- 
tainly very dense, con- 
taining 23 per cent. of 
solid matter, and is, 
bulk for bulk, heavier 
than the human body. 
How dense it is may 
be realised from the 
following table: Ina 
ton of water from the 
Caspian Sea there are 
ir lb. of salt; in the 
Baltic, 18 lb. ; in the 
Black Sea in 
the Atlantic, 31 lb.; in 
the English Channel, 
72 lb.; in the Medi- 
terranean, 85 lb.; in 
the Red Sea, 93 Ib. ; 


and in the Dead Sea, 


> 20 lb. ; 


It has generally been 
believed that this 
famous inland sea is 
decreasing in size, but 
the reverse 1s the case. 
Some twenty years ago 
there was a small island 
about half a mile from 
the north shore. This 
has now entirely dis- 
appeared ; whilst on 
the west, east, and 
south shores evidences 
ot the encroachment ot 


{ 


the waters upon the 
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L< South from near Engedi Photo: American Colony 
al West Shore of the Dead Sea, derusalem, 
tiall merged forests of large trees still these creatures came here for the water. 
the death-dealing waters rhe cliffs rise to a height of 1,900 feet, and 
umnavigating the lake, four or five the crags, no doubt, afforded a natural home 
vel rtile little plains, abundantly well forthem. Here the ‘‘ coney "’ is to be found 
watered, and capable of untold develop- which is mentioned by Solomon in the Pro- 
re discovered They are so hot verbs and David in the Psalms. Here also 
ll watered that as soon as one crop is the shittim wood which yields the gum 
ted another can be put in, it not arabic, of which wood (being also found in 
iry to wait for seasons or sun the Sinai Peninsula) the ark, the tabernacle, 
rhe choicest grapes and other fruit and its furniture were made in the wilder- 
hered several times a year \ ness. 
f millet can be gathered in two o1 Engedi lies about half-way down the 
thre at almost any period of the western shore of the sea, and may perhaps 
‘4 With the exception of the small popu have half a square mile of land, sloping from 
d in these plains, there are no the upper spring, whose temperature is So* 
r villages around the shores of these Fahr., and the small plain off the sea. It is 
t Indeed, a more dreary and desolate watered by two other springs. Here the 
I than the Dead Sea basin could hardly — first cucumbers are raised for the Jerusalem 
: ned Except at the points men- market. which is distant about eleven hours’ 
t nd the small oasis at Engedi, it isa journey by land. At the time of our visit 
di waste, excessively hot, and waterless there were only three men here waiting for 
from the northern end of the the ripening of the millet, that they might 
| li, on the west side, was our first eet away from the great heat to the higher 
place Phis must have been a little — levels. 
] the time of Solomon, and ts fre- 
ntioned in the Old Testament. The Fortress of Masada 
| di (the ring of the wild About ten miles south of Engedi is the 





natural fortress of Masada (Sebbeh), 


peerl 











Floating in the Dead Sea 


(Illustrating the buoyancy of the water). 


first fortified by the Maccabees, then used as 
a place of refuge by Herod, and finally im- 
mortalised by the flight thither and stand 
made by the Sicarii, or Zealots—-when the 
country was subjugated by Titus—in the 
vain hope of escaping enslavement by the 
Romans. Here, after desperately heroic but 
futile efforts of self-defence against the 
vastly superior forces and arms of their 
besiegers, the nine hundred and sixty sur- 
vivors finally had recourse to that madly 
thrilling but blood-curdling expedient, as 
Josephus vividly describes it, of putting 
their wives, children, and themselves to 
death—after burning the palace and the 
treasures, but leaving the large supplies of 
food—rather than fall into the hands of their 
vanquishers. At the foot of this detached 
portion of the tableland, two miles from the 
sea, can clearly be seen the Koman wall of 
circumvallation and the two Roman camps 
on either side of the small ravine * to prevent 
a single one escaping.’ The fortress, which 


is 1,700 feet above the sea, has steep sides 


/ 


at an angle of about 75 degrees, and cannot 
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be approached except 
from a_ connecting 
neck, called the Ser- 
pentine, at the south- 
western angle. It 
was at this point 
that the  besiegers 
concentrated their 
forces. A more in- 
hospitable place, or 
one more disadvant- 
ageous to besiegers, 
could not be ima- 
gined. Here was ex- 
tinguished the last 
spark of Jewish in- 
dependence. 

An ecight-mile 
journey along the 
coast from here, and 
Jebel Usdum comes 
into view. This is 
nothing less than a 
mountain of rock 
salt, six miles long, 
rising at one point 
to a height ot 500 
feet. In this moun- 


Photo? Amerioan Colony, 
Jerusalem, 


tain is a large cave 
which was explored 
to the extent of about 
two hundred yards. It is dimly lighted up 
to this point by a natural shaft in the rock 
salt, which admits the sunlight from above. 
The shaft is 80 feet high and 20 feet in 
diameter, 

From the ceiling of this cave hang great 
snow-white stalactites, very salt and bitter 
tothe taste. The approach to this mountain 
presents most fantastic appearances of walls, 
buttresses, parapets, projecting towers, etc., 
caused by the stratification and lay of the 
salt boulders. 


The Canyons of Palestine 

Going northward, the magnificent gorge 
of the river Arnon was reached his cer- 
tainly contains the finest natural scenery in 
Palestine. The sides of the canyon rise per- 
pendicularly about 300 feet, and are only 
about 20 feet apart, here overhanging, there 
overlapping or dovetailing into one another, 
as though this mighty mass has been vio- 
lently rent asunder to allow the seething 
stream of the Arnon, with its cascades 
and whirlpools, access to the sea. The 








gor 
mil 
bet 


of 
thi 











sorge W explored for a distance of half a 
mile, probably farther 
before penetrated. 


Here one 


of the difference between 


than anyone had 
is afforded a striking picture 


the western and 


the eastern sides of this wonderful sheet 
of water. The cliffs along the former are 
of limestone, while those on the eastern 
shore are of sandstone of exquisite hues. 
Words cannot describe, nor can the painter 
depict, much less the camera portray, the 
exhat ; variety and beauty of the vein- 
ing and tracery in the richly shaded sand- 


stone forming the cliffs of this wonderful 


“ Lot’s Wife’’ 
Just be 


rock forn 


ond this gorge there is a curious 


ition of hard salt, having the ap- 


pearance, at a distance, of a woman’s figure. 

BM 4 necessary to add that it is 

referred to by the natives as Lot’s wife. 
About ht miles farther north lie the hot 


AROUND THE DEAD SEA IN A MOTOR BOAT 


baths of Callirhoe. Here Herod came, when 
stricken with his last sickness, in the hope 
of finding that recovery which he sought in 
vain, and here the remains of his buildings 
can be seen. Several miles higher up lies 
the Castle of Machaerus, where John the 
This is evidently 
a very volcanic region. From great clefts 
in the mountain-sides, where one can dis- 
tinctly hear the bubbling of the flowing hot 
waters, clouds of steam rise up. 


Baptist was beheaded. 


Sodom and Gomorrah 

To the majority, perhaps, the Dead Sea 
is invariably associated with Sodom and 
Gomorrah. No one knows exactly where 
these cities stood. They have been variously 
placed at the north end, on the west side, at 
the south end, and on the east side. Popu- 
lar tradition has always most conveniently 
pointed to the north shore, the place visited 
by tourists and pilgrims from Jerusalem, as 
the site. No less an authority than Canon 





Stalactites 
of Salt. 


Photo 
Jerusalem. 


American Coleny, 











fristram, however, places the site on the 
At Callirhoe, on this side, there 


east side 
are certainly palpable evidences of volcanic 


upheaval, not to mention the combustible 


substances in sulphur, bitumen, and possibly 
oil, that might have played a part in the 
overthrow of these ancient cities. 

The Zerka 
the Arnon, and amidst surroundings of much 


a stream almost as great as 


the same character, but having a small plain 
on the seashore that might very well be cul 
tivated into fifteen 
minutes’ journey farther north from Callir- 


flows the sea some 


hoe . 


Reeds “ Shaken by the Wind” 

Here, as wild oleander, 
with its beautiful pink flower, is abundant, 
also the reed, with its feathery tutt or bloom, 
“shaken by the wind,” 
Christ ; also the willow, the tamarisk, and 
“ gharaf,’’ a pretty-looking wild fruit 


elsewhere, the 


and referred to by 


the 
much like a cherry, as well as that strange 
plant, the Apple of Sodom. This, though 
looking like a beautiful fruit, collapses at the 
touch, nothing but a little 


and contains 
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silk-like 


smoke-like dust and some fibre. 
Mount Nebo, from which Moses viewed the 
Promised Land, is about opposite the north 
tablelands, and 
Medaba about ten miles inland, in a straight 
Between Medaba and Kerak, before 
Arnon, lies the 


discovered the 


end of the sea, on the 


line. 
ancient 
historic 


crossing the river 
Dibon, where was 
Moabite Stone 
Every night was spent on the boat, where 
no mosquitoes or sand-flies 
rhe temperature, although over 100° Fahr., 


troubled us. 


was tempered by soft breezes from the north 
or south. These were the prevailing winds, 
At the end of the Dead Sea is the 
open country, the Bible ** Araba,” with only 


south 


one slight rise above sea level, which fact 
gave rise to the wild scheme of connecting 
the waters of the Mediterranean and the 
Red Seas, thus furnishing the English with 
an alternate route to India in case France 
shut off the Suez Canal 

This is 
Bible 
What will be it 


is settled ? 


interesting country to the 
well as to the 
fate atter the 


evel 
historian. 
Great War 


student as 














Submerged Forest on the 
East Shore of the Dead Sea. 


(This shows how the sur 
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of the sea has risen) 
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TAFFY 


A Welshman’s Story 


By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


pigeons, they ll have every 
beheve 

f the sweet peas shuftled 

feet across the stone-paved 
rds the row of long, 


voxes under the wall, the 
h he had been peeling the 
potatoes still in one hand, 


rously, for the pigeons were 
viduals and could scarcely 


Ives as being interlopers any- 


se wheeling into the sun- 


hapes against the dark-biue 
visible above the top of the wall 


int where the horizon gave 


than a cloudy hint of the 
wenty miles away across the 
>; but it nee 1 no whir of 
1 wings to invoke’ then 


ion against this sudden 


mild propriecto! 





of sweet peas Iheir master was called 
“ Tatty ’’"—he had another name entered in 
the pay-sheets of Trinity House, but it was 
far more cumbersome and not nearly as 
Welsh, and he had accepted the nick- 
name joyfully, opportunities for  inter- 
national acrimony occurring far more 
frequently by its aid, presuming persons 
of little understanding, who had been moved 
on hearing it to recite a couplet somewhat im- 
peaching the honour of hisnation, having paid 
for their temerity in no uncertain fashion 
Happening to pause on his way past at 
the top of the long flight of stone stairs 
leading down to the lower chamber of the 
lighthouse, he looked out at the little door 
which gave upon the courtyard and over 
heard his fellow-watchman’s grumbling 
to the gardener’s credit, be it said, the first 
real ebullition of temper after a couple of 


months of mutual irritation. 





I’m warning you to take care what you 
with my birds, look you, Mr. Hall! ”’ 
[Tafty’s tone was truculent. The other 
started, looking up from the tangled black 

tton and uprooted sticks which would 
have preserved his seeds from less powerful 
und fearless depredators 

I can’t see as it hurts a pigeon to be 


drove off when he’s feeding where he 
hasn't no right to be The gardener’s 


reply was unwontedly peevish, partly be 
cause his fondness for sweet peas and his 
reluctance to offend even a pigeon were for 
the moment in opposition. 

Tafty, even in a dungaree suit and with 
oily hands, was good-looking enough in his 
lark, thick-set way when in a pleasant 
mood, but at the present moment the 
passionate cast ol his face was too much 
iccentuated and became a scowl. 

“No one who isn’t a born fool is planting 
sweet peas in November, I was thinking.” 

No one but a person who didn’t know 
nothing about gardening would pass that 
remark. If them birds leaves these here 
seeds alone, they’ll flower a month ahead of 
them as don’t get a start till Feb’uary.”’ 
Launched upon the subject of his hobby, 


’ 


the gardener grew a little more genial. 
‘There’s old Nancekevill at the ‘ Blue 
Posts’ grows ’em every year, has the best 
seed and fancy ferteelisers, and I’ve beat 
him the last two seasons out and out, and 
that’s just through planting early.” 

The pigeons, quickly recovering from their 
fear, had spied their master lolling in the 
little doorway, two had come down at his 
feet, one with a greater intimacy perched 
upon his shoulders and folded her blue 
grey wings. The discontent on Taffy’s face 
was a little less marked. 

All the same, there’s not much point in 
it whatever, to my way of thinking. Look 
you, a bird or an animal is some sort of 


but what is the use of flowers ? ”’ 


mpany, 
They’re beautiful, aren’t they 

But what’s the good of that? I was 
thinking if they was lettuces or radishes we 
could be eating them, but what’s the good 
f flowers to us two closed up here by our 
lves ? There’s like a prison it is, enough 


to make you cut your throat if you was 
not getting out of it now and then.’ 


His glance took in the bare promontory 
above Hall’s slate-roofed cottage, the stony 
courtyard, the magazine and the qucerly 
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shaped signalling apparatus. The whole 
place had a stiff and formal look which almost 
justified his des¢ ription of it, since he could 
not see from where he was its two redeeming 
features—the wide expanse of sea and the 
great glass lantern, perched on its stumpy 
tower farther out to sea lower down the 
cliff, at the end of the long connecting build- 
ing in the upper part of which he was 
standing. 

‘You'll be used to it when you've been 
here as long as meanyhow. It’s livelier than 


some,” said the other. ‘* There's always 
something to take you out of yourself if you 
looks for it. I started them boxes now, 
thinking of making things look a bit cheer- 
ful for when my girl comes home 

“When's that 

“Well, L ’ad oped she'd come last July, 
but her aunt said as she ought to finish her 
prenticeship, an’ that makes it next spring.”’ 

“Ah, she’s coming next spring, is she ? 
Indeed to goodness we could do with a girl 
about the place. 

He took the pigeon trom his 
tossed it into the air with the deftness ol 


shoulder, 


your born fancier, and would have gone back 
to his work, much trouble being so avoided 
had the elder man ever happened to learn 
the wisdom of leaving some questions to 
answer themselv« 

“* Maybe it won't be next spring now—it’s 
all depending.” 
** Depending on what ? ” 

“Well, you mustn't take it amiss, Taffy, 
if I says depending on you! 
Astonishment marked the 
‘* Well, if I 


was knowing that the young lady did wait 


“On me! 
Welshman’s expressive face. 


for an invitation from me, you might have 
given it to her before, and there’s glad I 
would be to see her too. Was you thinking 
I did object to girls, Mr. Hall ?” 

*“No, I never did. As a matter of fact, 
that’s the trouble. 
enough an’ all that, byt it’s a queer sort of 


No doubt you mean well 


life this lighthouse life If you’d been some 


wouldn't have 


mattered, but as things are,if you stay, she 


sorts of young fellows it 


don't come here.” 

fhe Welshman’s shirt, despite the fresh 
ness of the breeze, was open at the throat, 
for cleaning machinery is hottish work 
even when the bright sunshine is merely 
a Devonshire version of St. Martin's little 


summer. The neck so displayed had been 
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MmMpanion s 


the feud at 


contrast with his tanned face, but 

er man's words chest and face went 

her 

He came down 

flight of steps into the courtyard. 

ll I do to her? If 
after het be 


d’you mean ? ”’ 


her 4 IXiss 
dad |! 
very big temptation.”’ 


will not 
Hall, the lover of peace, backed 
re the other’s threatening attitude. 
Taffy. Boys 


t mean no harm, 
vs—at least, 
of course, us never being off duty 
I m 
| talk at the ‘ Blue Posts’ 


some kind ot boys 


ver seen nothing myself, but 
and so 


talk 
didn’t you put your arm round 


cekevill—and— 


lid ask me to—as good as! ”’ 
kind of going on wouldn’t do for 
all I'm not blaming you ; some 


it to behave themselves and 


Casy 
the beast strong in them, but it’s 
it is not’ remained a mystery, 
t moment the Welshman’s sinewy 
lean 


worthy senior’s 
in their grip Hall 
lumbly while the startled pigeons 


at his 


remained 


p into the air. 
ent. A white and horrified Hall, 
ebly at the neck-band of his shirt, 
g into his cottage, while Taffy, 

room below the lantern, attended 
ints of the lamp in an atmosphere 


1] 


itrathin 
the Westpoint Light 
different 


lwo entirely 


had been forced by the exigencies 


men ol 


work into a close companionship ; 
mere disapproval and discontent of 
er days had grown to the strength 


| hate. To Hall, Taffy personified 
|, the flesh and the devil, with a 
ly bad temper thrown in; to 
| appeared as a person of feeble 
entirely lacking in spirit or initia 
anyone able to view them without 
would have found that they were 
f them such bad fellows. Hall, if 


i little priggish, was a kind-hearted, 
ir-minded man, and Taffy, though 
t-heade and pleasure-loving, was 


not the unprincipled young person 


painted him; but 


fancy 


TAFFY 


The thing was over 


there they were forced by their work into 
an intimacy which, like a marriage between 
incompatible temperaments, had converted 
into enemies two people who might under 
less trying circumstances have been fairly 
good friends, or, at the worst, indifferent. 
In the days that followed Taffy’s most 
unprecedented breach of decorum, things 
at the lighthouse grew strained in the ex- 
treme, and the few tasks which they were 
obliged to perform together gone 
through with as little ease or convenience as 
their mutual desire to annoy could contrive. 
Taffy, taking every moment of leave that 
regulations allowed him, tramped across the 
five miles of desolate cliff and down which 
separated him from human habitations, and, 
in Hall’s parlance, “‘ went on the spree,” 
even going so far afield as to Lynton and 
Lynmouth, though four-in-hand 
coaches had ceased to arrive twice a day 
with immigrants from the outer world, 
there were still quaint shops dazzling with 
Devonshire and tins of Devonshire 
cream, a staid cliff railway, and a few honey- 
moon couples walking by the sea or down 


were 


where, 


ware 


the steep evergreen-fringed paths on the 


cliffs: enough to suggest an almost metro- 
politan rush of life and movement to 
Taffy. Hall, being older and of an en- 


tirely unadventurous disposition, took but 
rare trips into the world, and generally 
with some set purpose of purchase, quite 
unlike Taffy’s aimless prowling; for the 
most part he spent his time off duty at 
the lighthouse smoking a strictly regulated 
number of pipes, tending his flower-boxes 
with an assiduity almost disconcerting to 
their contents, and, when he was quite 
certain of their master’s employment else- 
where, petting Taffy’s birds. 

So matters continued until a night when 
Martin’s summer had been dead seme 
time, slain by a hurricane of wind and 
rain, and the Welshman, waking at midnight 
in his room—he occupied the unmarried 
quarters which were quite apart from the 
cottage that was the perquisite of Hall’s 


st. 


seniority and widowed state, and where save 
at mealtimes he had no right of access— 
looked towards the window with the interest 
in weather which seldom deserts a seafaring 
man half-asieep or fully awake, and saw the 
great, broad band of light from the West- 

Once, 
for the 


point gleam out into a bank of fog. 


twice, three times, then a blank 








ice of so many seconds, then three flashes 
again sweeping through the fog, which, as 


the rays revealed it, showed as no still and 
even mass, but as stirring, moving, winding, 
thickening and thinning, curling in spirals, 





floating in clouds across the bay and out 
into the dark Channel. Taffy 
whistled softly to himself and lay still 


tening, aware now that the fog-signal had 


lis 
roused him. It was the responsibility of the 
man on duty,in the event of foggy weathet 
ming on, to obtain the assistance of his 
omrade, fog providing the two lighthouse 
men with a period of hard work which mad 
the monotonous order of their daily routine 
thing of the past. 

As Taffy lay waiting for the signal to be 
repeated, it occurred to him that Hall must 
be very much on his dignity or very much 
in fear of his assistant to elect to undertake 


the signalling alone rather than penetrate 
into his enemy’s quarters and wake him to 
take his share in the work rhe Welshman 
beneath the grey 


It was not his 


grinned, lying snug 
blankets of his bunk 
business to wake if a fog came down, it 


was the watchman’s duty to see to it that 


he woke, and if Hall chose to be such a 


ool it was entirely his own affair 

After a while, however, he struck a light 
ind looked at his fat silver watch ; presently 
he looked again and frowned, shook it and 
held it to his ear. The reliability of that 
watch was one of the articles of Taffy’s 
faith, but for the first time in his life he 
doubted it, since according to its skeleton 


1ands more than a quarter of an hour had 
1 and, with the Channel in deep fog, 
he Westpoint had not boomed its warning 
into the night. Curiosity seized the Welsh- 
man’s mind, he flung oft the blankets, 
crambled into trousers and coat, caught 
p fi lantern, and, fastening his belt as he 

ent, crept down the stairs from his sleeping 

into the small, square lobby to which 

the cottage also had an entrance, and un 
locked with | 
the stealth of a midnight assassin, the heavy 


is Official key, turning it with 


hich led into the passage and stairs 


cting the men’s quarters with the 
lighthouse The passage lamps as_ usual 
b brightly, casting a warmth on stone 
| floor, and calling a gleam from the 

bur hed bra of the handrail which ran 
ill beside the teep stone stairs, 


bey { which the hght in the machinery 
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upon strange shapes in 
For Tatty the 
only interest in the scene lay in the fact that 


room quivered 
brass and coppel and steel, 


at the foot of the stairs, in a groaning heap, 
was sprawled his enemy. Evidently Hall 
had slipped on the stone stairs shiny with 
the tread of heavy boots, and the stopping 
of the fog-signals was explained 

For a moment Taffy stood still at the 
stair-head and smiled. He had only to 
creep back to bed as silently as he had « ome, 
and the future—if he had a future—would 
hold blackest trouble for Hall. He might 
punishment for 


not, of course, 


falling downstairs 


expect 
that might rank as what 
is called in leg 
God ”’ unless one happened to be drunk, a 


val phraseology “‘ an act of 


suggestion scarcely likely to be made in the 
present case—but because he had failed to 
notify the second man, and therefore, by 
his negligence, had occasioned, when the 
accident overtook him, the cessation of the 
fog-signals, and in all probability, before 
morning, trouble with the lamp. 

rhe fact that Taffy did not go back to his 
bunk is to be attributed to no lofty view of 
his calling, no vision of the Canadian liners 
creeping up or down the Channel lost without 
the Westpoint’s booming call of warning and 
welcome, no thought of fisher craft groping 
blindly in the fog, no vision of drowning 
hands held out to him, no compunction as to 
Hall's condition, but simply from the sense 
of fairplay which would not see a fellow 
worker “ broke by the cold justice of a 
service which makes no allowance for 
human frailty. 

To get from. the 
lantern where the 


gallery of the great 
lamp, fed by paraffin 
vapour, shone behind the huge glass lenses 
revolving silently upon their bed of mercury, 
to the spot where the signalling apparatus 


raised its gaunt arms to the sky, took Tafty 


exactly forty-five seconds running his best; 
the interval between the last of one group 
of signals and the first of the next was 
exactly ten minutes, from which it will be 
seen that Taffy, when the lamp was oft his 
mind, had precisely eight minutes and a 
half free in which to devote himself to pet 
sonal adornment, sick-nursing and household 
cares. He sent an app. al for help over the 
wires at the earliest opportunity, knowing full 
well that official assistance must needs be 
long in coming, and that no one else, not even 
the purveyor of the weekly supplies, would 











* At the foot of the stairs, in a groaning 
heap, was sprawled his enemy.”’ 





arrive while the fog lasted, for the cliff path 
from Port Martin was dangerous, and the 
Government-made road to the lighthouse for- 
bidden ground to the public so long as the 
signal was in operation. There was nothing 
for it but to take the whole affair into his 
own Is, see it through to the best of his 
ability, and, if he had time or inclination for 


nan 
spiritual exercises, pray for clear weather. 
Hall, lying with his broken leg bandaged 
and in rough splints on a bed of blankets 
ind pillows on the floor of the machinery 
room, got at first, being a little delirious, 
the impression that Taffy was a devil 
engaged in torturing him, and was accord- 
ingly perverse and ungrateful. Presently, 
when his mind cleared and the difficulties 
of the situation became apparent to him, in 
spite of pain and weakness—for he had lost 
a good deal of blood—he did what he could 
in his helpless state, keeping an eye on the 
paraffin gauge, and warning Taffy when a 
visit to the signalling apparatus became due. 


se 

At daybreak on the second morning the 
sick man awoke in his bed on the floor of the 
lighthouse after a most refreshing sleep, 
looked round a little bewildered, and dis- 
covered Taffy, still dressed in nightshirt, 
trousers and coat, hunched against the oil- 
tank with his arms round his knees, in 
lefiance of all rules and regulations—for 
circumstances were greater than they— 
smoking a pipe to keep himself awake. 

‘Fog’s gone,’ he mumbled, with the 
pipe-stem between his teeth, thinking of the 
sleep he would sleep presently when he could 

» off duty at last. Hall thanked the Lord 
with a piety which in a less weary Taffy 

uuld have roused contempt and even now 
provoked interruption 

* Feeling better ?”’ 
at the other’s face, grey under the smooth, 


laffy stared morosely 


srizzled hair which even now = scarcely 
looked unkempt. 

\ good deal better,’’ after a pause in 

which his memory gradually weaned itself 

leep. ‘‘ Didn't you 

ve me a bowl of broth last night—last 


from the influence of 


[The other nodded and hammered the 
tob » out of his pipe with sudden im- 


patience upon the heel of his boot. 
Well, wasn’t the fresh meat out the day 
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afore yesterday—none come, did it ? What 
did you make it of ?” 

I did make it of a bird,” said Taffy 
sullenly. ; 

“A bird ? A bird—how did you get it ? 
Taffy, it wasn’t never one of them pigeons ? 

“Indeed to goodness it was Julia—she 
did come first to hand.” 

The indifference of Taffy’s tone hardly 
hid the significance of the reply. “ Julia” 
was that one of his feathery pets who had 
most often flown to his shoulder, her very 
affection had made her the victim of his 
need. 

“ Not Julia! And the fog gone already. 
If you'd only known. I'm that sorry, 
Taffy ! ”’ 

Hall had cared for the dead pet after his 
own fashion, but he had not, as Taffy’'s 
Celtic spirit, had a vision of blue wings 
against the sky and a sense of pinions 
brushing against his neck, or the memory of 
a trusting creature’s sudden squawk of pain 
and fear. 

“Oh, shut your mouth,” said Taffy, 
dragging himself to his feet, and went up to 
the lantern. 

“I’m goin’ to send for my girl,’”’ said 
Hall when he appeared again. 

Taffy sat down on the lowest step of the 
iron corkscrew staircase with his elbows on 
his knees, and his rough and greasy chin 
propped upon his dirtier hands, and sur- 
veyed the other's helplessness. 

““T suppose you did ought to, Mr. Hall.” 
He laughed a little bitterly. 
well be having her to stay. Look you, it’s 


You may as 


not as though you was a young chap ; the life 
would be seeming a deal pleasanter to you 
if you did have a woman to see to the house 
—yes, indeed, and there is no need for you 
to worry about my ungodly presence cot 
rupting her young mind and leading her into 
sin; I can be asking for a move. I'm sick 
enough of this whatever.” 
I—I didn’t mean that, Taffy, my boy,” 

said Hall awkwardly. 

rhe narrow-natured man with his limita 
tions and the wider-natured man with his 
defects looked for a moment into each 
other's eyes. 

* What was you meaning then 

“I ain’t afraid of you, Taffy, after this. 
She’d make things a deal better for us both.” 

Eventually she did—as Taffy’s wife. 
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SALVATION ARMY FINANCE 


How a World-wide Organisation has been Controlled 


By OUR SPECIAL 


COMMISSIONER 


This year marks the Jubilee of the Salvation Army—an organisation which has grown 


to world-wide power and influence. 
mmon question; One even more important, “ How is it spent?” 


“ Where does the money come from?” 
is dealt with in 


a 


article, which may be relied upon as carefully compiled and authoritatively 


corrected. 
7 first General of the Salvation Army The Field 
need his new organisation with Taking first 


treasury, and at least for 
rs he experienced consider- 


ty in obtaining money for 
‘ work. The present General 
. not an unfailing till in which 


hi 


rried on by the Army. 
resources might en 
"% nthropists to close 
to appeals which he 
make to-day in ordet 
wheels moving. Like 
ible for great undet 
s to pause and wait 
Ile is ready to march 
it as a wise leader he 
army in the field 
its supplies 
How the Money comes 
But t point now illustrated is 
character than the 
t] large amount neces- 
iv for the upkeep of 
lor the present I desire 
the plan on which the 
“ ts and administers the 
ted to it Phe publi 
amount every year to 
( Bramwell Booth for which 
duly audited account. 
Le ] ] 


1 as is this state 
bare outlines are re 
What is the basis on which 


irked 
5 tion Army manages its 
departments I rhe 
The Headquarters 3 


The social agencies 


kept quite distinct from 


religious character. 





s hand for the support 
t international character of 


arrangements we 


the find that each officer in charge of a corps in 


town or city must endeavour to keep his or 


his her finances on the right side of the account. 


of matters as 


the butions from 


To lections and 


The Founder of the 
Salvation Army. 
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He or she is warned to keep free from debt 
and to exhibit their Christianity in business 


contri- 
by col- 
otheer 





The last 
portrait. 














xpected to secure the necessary receipts 
er to meet the expenditure. Out of 
amount has to be paid (1) the weekly 
lary due to the officer, which is regulated 
| Ifeadquarters 


} 


ide for the old age pension of the 





officers or for their support if disabled by 
sickness or infirmity. 2) The local offices 
has to forward to the Divisional Officer 
one-tenth of the receipts for the expenses of 
divisional control, and (3) to pay the rent 


of the building and such other expenses as 
may be considered incidental to the work. 


Corps and Divisions 

Now as to (1), (2), and (3), a large number 
f the corps in the United Kingdom are 
self-supporting, and without serious trouble 
provide for their outgoings in these three 
rccount By means of the tenths forwarded 
to the Divisional Officer each week they 
issist in the provision of a fund under his 
When a corps 


raises, say, {10 per week, ft of this sum 1s 


control for special purposes. 


received by the Divisional Officer, and in 
this way he may obtain during the yea 
to the strength of 
By this arrange 


{2,000 or more, according 
the Army in his division. 
ment the strong corps provide funds for 
the purpose of the division from which the 
Divisional Officer is able to assist weak 
corps when unable t 


pay their expenses 
Supposing the corps does not meet its 
liabilities, then it is the duty of the Divisional 
Officer to inquire into the circumstances, to 


est ways and means, and, failing the 
possibility of increasing the revenue, to 
upply the deficiency He is required to 


do this by special instructions from the 
, Who i determined to avoid 
instances where self-denying Field Officers 
pre ferred to sacrifice themselves rather than 
make application for assistance. 

In the early days when the Army’s 
organisation was imperfectly formed, male 

1 female officers, either through the 
unbusinesslike arrangement of the local 
treasurer or the inability of the Divisional 
experienced but little perman 
ence of income Occasionally they re 

ved the amount allotted them, but at 


other times took what they could get and 


uttered in silence. Possibly a few officers 
resi | their commissions on this account 
Yet on the whole the general plan has worked 


{ ited by nec 
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sity and by the root principle of developing 
the character of the officers. Men and women 
without initiative, dogged perseverance, 
enthusiasm, and consecrated common sense 
were tested and tried even as by fire.’ 

smattering of these 
assisted to greater skill 


If they possessed 
qualities they wer 
in developing resources, but lacking appre- 
ciation of the conditions they found them- 
selves in positions of less responsibility, or 
discovered their unfitness for officer rank 
in the Army. Hard and difficult as the 
system might seem to the easy-going, the 
discipline proved of the greatest service to 
the first General in gathering around him a 
competent staff. All the principal officers 
in the ranks to-day have served an appren- 
ticeship to these financial arrangements, and 
judging by their capacity I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the training secured an 
efficient Army Business is not easy. Why 
should the organisation of Christianity 
simply invite the inefficient, the lazy and 
the careless Worthless assistants are often 
encouraged to join new = agencies, They 
are frequently the cast-offs from older 
societies, and though able to speak glibly in 
the religious dialect, have little regard for 


the onerous duties of a Christian worker. 
It is simple to criticise ; it is difficult to 
suggest something bette The tirst General 


could not have continued the work or paid 
salaries if he had not been supported by 
the right type of officer 

Che Divisional Officer exercises complete 
supervision of the finances in his area. He 
receives the tenth of the corps’ receipts, so 
that he can, a 
assistance to the mall corps when they 


ly explained, dispense 
face a difficult proposition Hie in turn 
sends to Headquarters a tenth of his gross 
receipts, a well a the whole of the Self 
Denial Fund and the Harvest Thanksgiving 
Fund, which he collects through the corps. 
Here again it has to be remembered that 


Headquarters assist him with grants accord 
ing to special circumstances krom the 
funds mentioned the whole ot the Harvest 
Phanksgiving Fund anda half of the Self 
Denial Fund are expended in the United 


Kingdom. 


Halls and Buildings of the Army 


Throughout the United Kingdom. the 


Salvation Army possesses property valued 


at hundreds of thousands of pounds, all of 




















which is kept in good condition by a business- 

like method. In its earliest days, like many 

religi ranisations, the Army recognised 

the | trustee. The plan worked ad 

mirably in some instances, but every now 
nd t it broke down through the failure 
f a trustee, or through his desire to be 
eleased from liability, either because of 
i locality or for other reasons. 

Often at short notice and at great incon- 

venie e Army had to make alternative 
rl nts, and 

Ss ] es was 

forced to agree to 

high mmodation 

ter! order to 

m cs balance 

Lue . building 

{ d 


Cul I { de- 


inces 


inded a_ change, 
ind the present 
metl f centralis 


rt responsibility 


t 1 Headquarters 
the Army, which 
has be tested, offers 
many vuivantages. 
Inst f the local 
trust the Army Is 
bl ing to its 
impr credit, to 
without 
eri ulty a 
proport of the 
ror new 
n condi 
the local 
a defi 4 
nt For ; 
4] mn tn The late Mrs. Booth 
local corps pays to (“ Mother” of the Salvati 
HH irter an 
m in the shape of rent, arranged 
to include an allowance for keep- 
il t buildings ina proper state of repair. 
I n saves the local corps from the 
i raising an extra amount at regu 
l for repairs and decoration, and 


the building being maintained in 


lition In former times, scores of 
\r halls were neglected through the 
the Field Officer 


the work required 


xperienced by 
money 


ttention The Army 


to f the when 


by a wise arrange 


own statt of builders 


possesses its 
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and decorators, and these men_ travel 
throughout the country, performing this 
class of work Uniformity and thorough- 


ness are the features adopted by the Salva- 
tion Army Works Department, and as a 
consequence each place is decorated with 
tints which 
serviceable for public 


distinctive are found most 
buildings. 

Another advantageous development has 
The halls 


and buildings set up by local corps formerly 


also been effected in recent years. 


pr yssessed many dil- 


ferent styles of 
architecture, and 
some were of the 
barest possible de- 


scription. Ugly and 
barren outside, their 
interior accommoda- 
tion was frequently 
most unsuitable. For 
lack of knowledge 
and the 
place bore the im- 


experience 


pression of dreary 
To-day 
Head- 
an 


cheapness. 
the Army 
quarters 
experienced archi- 
tect, 
the plans of all new 


possess 


who prepares 


buildings, and these 
are presented to a 
board of officers 


with considerable ex- 
perience on the sub- 


ject. Gothic styles, 
with towers and 
steeples, are prob- 
ably unsuited to the 
necessities of the 
nies Army, but at least 
the General  stipu- 
lates now for a building that will accommo- 
date itself to the amenities of the neigh- 


bourhood, and generally speaking will prove 
convenient for the uses proposed. Recently 
I have seen several plans of halls for the 
Army, which in their elevation and general 
architecture supply an illustration of the 
accomplished in this 
marked 


great improvement 


direction—an advance which is as 


as that between the early musical bands of 


the Army and those of to-day. Even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has admitted the excellence 
of the Army band at the present time, 











Proportion of Debt 


Every fresh religious or philanthropic 
‘ nisation requiring new buildings usually 

rts with a disadvantage through the fact 
that it does not possess financial reserve 

ff to provide security upon which 
it n obtain advances at reasonable rate 
If, like the Salvation Army, the local corps 
build halls and other premises upon a sort 
of deferred payment system, the proportion 


of debt then carried forward is heavier than 


hat deemed quite satisfactory under prudent 
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The staff officers, 
for a year if the evangelisation carried on, 


however, could not exist 


not only throughout the United Kingdom, 


but throughout the world, did not demand 


co-operation and assistance from the central 


office. Headquarters are not supported out 
of the funds contributed by the field corps, 
but depend upon other sources of revenue, 


such as the profits from literature, the con- 
tributions to the General Spiritual Fund, 
received for 
the Head- 


and a proportion of the legaci 


general purposes. Every one of 


financial conditions. Analysis ofthe Army’s quarters departments has its relation t 
ily balance sheets will show that General the general work, and is expected to con 
Booth suffered from the experience common tribute a definite quota of results to the 
to similar societies. The Army itself has whole organisation. 
SYNOPSIS OF MORTGAGES, LOANS, PROPERTIES, &c., as rer BALANCE SHEETS 
, os , Dens = : Percenta of 
Year. Val f Properties Mortgages Loar debt rep Ti 
4 d. / d / 
1900 1.547 11 { 369,500 1¢ I 195,700 9 2 ( ~% 
I I 5 2 10 70,004 } I! I ,f r4 31 f 2 
1902 51 8 14,558 10 1 ri ( 
I . I 411,343 I 8 ( 
1904 o 4 $94,473 8 2 125,4 63°92 
19 4 6 417,02 211 164,89 ( ) 
I 7 I 415, I 6 15§2,842 I ( 2 
I SI 38 9 4 5993 2 I o4 2 62°72 
19 23 18 2 549,157 12 141 64°08 
1909 Ir 6 4 40,2 11 121 ( 
an) ») OF 8,447 11 I f I 5 
I 8 211 $2,541 1 { O4, I 54°01 
1gi2 26 51 S216 11 3,2 I S4 
I 8 4 11,284 12 ¢ 6,4 2 22 
acknowledged the fact quite frankly, and lo Headquarters is sent every year from 
in Jater vears has strenuously resisted in the field the whole of the amounts received 
vitati to increase a percentage of debt from the Self-Denial Fund and the Harvest 
which was not justified by conservative ‘Thanksgiving Fund. Last year these two 
finat Bit by bit, care and prudence, — fund realised /81,213. Included in 
with the assistance of able officers, and these gifts are probably many c ntribu 
fi cial help generously contributed, the tions from the Army’s well-wishetr but 
( t ling indebtedne of the Army in the amounts received for self-denial show 
t respects has_ bet reduced, The also an_=e astonishingly — large mount of 
tat it given ab iffords some indica sacrificial giving from the rank and file of 
ti f what has been accomplished in this the Army Many contribute out of their 
matter, poverty, and har over the gift with glad- 
1i¢ 
The Headquarters The Army  possesst lar trading 
[he relation of the He idquarter Staft of department by means of w h ibstantial 
t] Salvation Army to the Field Staff 1s profits accrue to the religi e of the 
in misunderstood It is thought work. Its origin dates from the time when 
by some that Oue Victoria Street create the Army sold a pe ong | k hich was 
ti | 1 Staff | a matter of fact, followed by penny m nthl magazine, 
tir opposite condition exist The succeeded later by the War ©) issued 
I r itio! the local corps as a weekly pape rhen arising out of this 
I t the exist of Headquarters. publishing and printing busin it became 








































General ar 


id Mrs, 


Bramwell Booth. 
nanufacture uniforms for 
ldiers in order to maintain 
ty and preserve a moderate 
pl nanufacture of band instru 
led, and now the trading 
f the Army _ provides for 
cl f the household necessi- 
Salva nist, not only at home 
of the world. It has never 
it riginal purpose, viz. 
to pagandist work the profits 
{f the Army’s requisites which 
be lost to the Army, and 
' time to refrain from trade 
the sake of mere aggrandise 
n rate of wages is paid 
| printing office, and, from 
otf the musical instrument 


e printing office, [ can speak 


vepartments for the 





le health 


perform thei 


conditions under 
duties. 
vay the Army commenced 


purpose 


il case forced upon it 
of the worl Owing to 
manner im which their 
prepared, the  polict ind 


increased year by y 
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the 
Che 
departments, 


here again the profits go direct to 
spiritual side of the Army operations. 
of these 


as accountants and business 


charge 
though skilled 
men, receive the ordinary rate of pay for 
officers of their rank, whilst at the same time 
taking a share in the ordinary religious work. 


olthicers im 


Foreign Department 
the a 
substantial 
Department, 


Self-Denial 
rendered to 
could not 
manner 


of the 


assistance 1S 


By istance 
Fund 
the Foreign 
carry 
but 

possible 
tion of 
the following particulars : 


which 
satisiactory 
that 

Some concep 


work 
large 
this a 


value may 


on its 


the 
from 


In a 


grants are mac 


for 
count, 


its be appreciated by 


In 1913 £109,118 9s. was received from 


the whole of the Army territories—of this 
from the 


44 


amount {06,4 os. 7d. came 


United Kingdom. By far the largest portion 
of this total was devoted to the Foreign 
Service General Fund, and to Foreign and 
Colonial Territories In this way the 
Army finances its pioneet work in foreign 


lands Without its aid the foreign mission- 
ary agencies would suffer an almost complete 


eclipse. ‘ake India for instance. By means 








f the Self-Denial Fund £28,500 was devoted 
the Indian organisation in that year. 


Social Work of the Salvation Army 

We have discussed the financial arrange 
ments of the Army so far as these affect 
the ordinary work. Now we turn to the 
equally important Social Department, known 
originally as ‘‘ The Darkest England Fund 
General Booth appealed in the first instance 
for £100,000. He received £106,136. This 
fact must be remembered when the results 
of the social agencies are estimated. 

The result has abundantly justified his 
promises, as not only the social work of the 
Army itself, but the almost countless endea- 
vours of other societies along similar lines 
of effort the world over attest. It is need- 
less to say that General Booth never under- 
took to reclaim the ‘‘ Submerged Tenth” 
ind to deal with the vast mass of misery 
and social wrong in the Empire at a cost ot 

100.000 

Another point must be mentioned. General 
Booth admitted that some mistakes were 
ade in the early days of the Social Depart 
ment. In view of a great enterprise which 
had never before been attempted by any 
organisation, experiments had to be tried 
Some of these resulted in failure. Just as 
every beneficent bit of legislation has to be 
imended after trial of a year or two, so the 
Army lived and learnt by experience. Not 
withstanding all the drawbacks and diffi 
culties, the Army has made progress, and 
substantial elements in its social activities 
it home are repeated in our Dominions 
Over Seas as well as in other lands 

The Darkest England Fund, according to 
the latest balance sheet, stood at £148,34¥4. 
Against this there exist total assets of 
£402,125, represented by freehold and lease 
hold property, machinery and plant, stock 
valued by independent professional valuers 


nvestments, loans to emigrant and cash in 


hand Liabilities in addition to the Fund 
have been created uch as loans and 
mortgages, reserve funds, and undry 
creditor but these amounts are covered 
I the iter how n the other side of 
t unt 
\fter working thes ial departments for 
twenty-three years upon an original capital 
of £106,136, the Army can point to the 
fact that it possesses assets of the value of 
102,12 and that m addition it admin 
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Isters assistance to men and women in the 
Land and City Colonies, and by means of 
emigration, involving an annual expenditure 
of £361,586, according to the last balance 
sheet. The increase in the Darkest England 
Fund has not been created by profit 
from the Land Colonies, Emigration, or 
Shelters, but each year grants are made 
from the Self-Denial Fund, and donations 
for special purposes are received in addition 
from time to time 

The Army arranges its social work upon a 
self-supporting basis, as far as this is prac- 
ticable, but in some instances it is im- 
possible. Pure philanthropy does not take 
its dividends in coin of the realm. The 
Land and the City Colonies represent two 
large departments, involving an expendi- 
ture in the first instance of £48,590, and in 
the second of £312,995. As business depart- 
ments designed simply for profit they would 
be described as unsatisfactory. This is 
easily accounted for when one remembers 
the class of persons dealt with. Redemp- 
tion of men and women is the primary 
object, and other things have to fall into 
their proper relationship. 

Analysing some of the sections dealing 
with the Land Colony finance we obtain 
the following results from the last balance 
sheet, which shows the working account 
for a period of twelve months : 


Farm and Dairy Section 


Dr. £10,055. Cr. £10,421. 
Market Garden and Nursery Section 

Dr, £11,422. Cr. £11,278. 
Colony Produce Market 

Dy. 13,896. Cr. £14,154. 


Colony Stores Section 


Dr. £3,203. Cr: £3,273. 


/ 


Criticisms may be levelled against the 
ocial work of the Army from the standpoint 
of the religious person, and also from that 
of the social reformer. But criticism cannot, 


with fairnes ail the accuracy, the 1In- 


tegrity, or the businesslike presentation of 


the accounts submitted by the Army In 


addition to a tirm of chartered accountants 
of high reputation, who certify the accuracy 
of the account the Army has the ser- 
vices of a competent chancellor and auditor 
general, who between them control and 
ystematise the financial operations as well 

the accounts in an efficient and careful 


manne 
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wantin’ ye.” 
through 


I’m 
returned 


down, Mick, 


“ C' VIE 
No answer 


was 


the 0] trap-door that yawned between 
the stable and the hayloft, where the youth 
iddre | lav at full length, a book between 
his elbows and one hand supporting his chin. 
His eyes wandered from the printed page 
ind grew combative at the sound of his 
mother’s voice, but there was no change 
I! his ittituds 
Ye're up there, an’ if ye don’t come 
vn I be with ve in a jiffy 
At 1 threat the listener drew himself 
into a sitting position, but furtively, so that 
no | of rustling hay should betray him. 
He wv ng and lanky, and might have been 
inv age in the late teens or early twenties 
Youthf was what was most salient 
bout him, the wiry youthfulness H. S. Tuke 
ves to paint There was scarcely adequate 
flesh on ; slight bones, which looked 
frag ven in the hands that a chapped and 
-] ned skin covered Ihe face was 
full of iracter, full of life. There was hot 
lout the thin cheeks, and the dark eves, 
ver which a ragged fringe of black hair 
hur ere blazing. The book he had been 
read vas Stephen Crane's ‘‘ The Red 
Bad f Courage,”’ and it had gripped him 
1) ve hear me tellin’ ye to come down 
out o t Mrs. Brady's voice went on 
I 
ver he stuck out his under lip with 
a little grimace of disdain. He knew what 
he wa kely to be wanted for, some common 
inded by each day's common 
né t the pony, the bit of ground, the 
rh irt, and the unending § digging 
and lving and cleaning and selling, and 
dog tiredness that attached 
to connection with them Ilse 
het reat things were possible and were 
but not here and by him. Every 
t of his work for the day had been 
f even the pony had its rest times, 
but rhe; while daylight lasted something 
be found or invented for him 
\ rf 1 lution replaced the first 





expression of resentment on his young face ; 
this changed to resentment again when a 
step ascended the ladder, and his mother’s 
head rose above the aperture in the floor. 


I knew you were here, an’ heard me 
calling’ an’ callin’. What do ye mane, 
hidin’ here like a rat? Is it sulkin’ ye 


went on, her voice 
“ T'll larn ye to forget 
ver manners to yer mother.”’ 

What practical form this threat might 
have taken cannot be indicated, for the 
boy bounded suddenly to his feet, his long 
lathy frame not drawn to its height because 
the roof of the loft was low. 

There was something so unexpected in 
the swift silent leap that the woman was 
momentarily cowed, and her voice quavered 


are ?”’ the woman 


taking a shrill note. 


a little as she went on: 

“IT might hev known that it was readin’ 
fool stories ye wur; an’ them young ducks 
to be looked afther, swimmin’ the pond as 
they poor mother hen 
thracted on the groun’ near them, and her 


are, an’ the dis- 
not knowing what they will be at next 

‘“* T don’t care about young ducks, or hens, 
or pigs,’ he answered grimly. 

“Will you plaze say what it is ye care 
for, if not for what gives ye yer bread an’ 
Her had returned in 


view of his contumacy. 


butter courage 
I care for man’s work.” 
And what may that be, if ye plaze ? 
* Fightin’ 


“Oho, fightin, an’ gettin’ yer silly head 
blown oft, like Wullie Blake.”’ 

‘What about that Isn't it betther to 
die like a man than to live like a_ baste 


of burden 

An’ is it anny betther off I am myself ? 
Sure it’s me that is up early an’ late, an’ it’s 
the tired bones I take wid me when I do lie 
down.’ 

He made a movement that was not without 
fam goin’ to ‘list,”” he said. 
Lord look to that!” 

must be said, and nothing 
But do ye 


dignity 
‘Well, the 


felt something 


She 


more apposite occurred to her 
widout my lave they'll 


think it’ 


takin ye 














t ty She uttered 
the words a little gaspily she knew she 
was confronted with actuality—the war 
had opened a wide door to all malcontents. 


be n you not twinty-one fr 


The boy gavea ttle laugh ‘| haven't 
heerd of anny mothers goin’ to the recruitin’ 
iffices, an’ men are wanted from eighteen 
p 

Do ve mane \ t ire sayin * she 
ked i redulously 
| S irely do 
An’ ve wud lave ( one, me, a widow 
man 
Sure, ve’ve tould me often enough that 
I am not worth my salt they'll give me 


that, an’ bread an’ bully beef with it, in the 


Ye’re an omadhaun she said with an 
ittempt at banter 

rhere’s a lot here to sharpen the wits,” 
he answered bitterly but it does not need 
much brains to make cannon fodder He 
had caught a little of the jargon of the hou 

ell me, what it is ye want, annyway 
he said wistfully 

Annything different from what I get at 
Ballybast hunger an’ could an’ slavery 
an’ the tongue of a scouldin’ woman fo1 
iver in my ear 

It’s not a lucky thing to curse father o1 
mother let me tell ye, Mick Brady,”’ she 


It's not me that cursin’ annyone 
I nt to betther my lf, that’s all, an’ a 
hired boy will, maybe, plaze ye as I have 


\h've niver complained on ye, except 
to yerself, an’ if ye are goin’ to turn on the 
er that wud give her heart’s blood for 


ve, well, then there is nothin’ more to be 


She turned and went down the laddet 
Mike dr pps 1 back into the hay, 
took his face between his hands The 
i cast, anger had nerved him to say 
had be in his heart for some week 
t utterance had conferred on him a 
of freedom and strength 
had estimated in his 
t i tine pe ibalitie that life at 
flered Th ( iid = yust exist o1 
litt bit of land that aftorded a mere 
( tence when the rent wa paid but the 


existence were mcaLgcre 
harsh Nii brad Wa one of the not 


mother | 


who regard 
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fault-finding in the case of their children as 
a positive duty, that duty which Scripture 
inculcates when it says “‘ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child Mike had seldom been 
whipped in his childhood, but the carping at 
all he said and did, which his mother re 
rarded as an integral part of a righteous 
upbringing, had been harder to bear than 
physical chastisement. 

lo do Mrs. Brady justice he had no 
suspicion whatever of the mental burden het 
habits inflicted on her son, so silent had he 
been, nor that his listlessnes was due to 
depression and not to lazing Mike’s 
opinion was that to complain was _ useless 
when there was no way out dull and 
difficult things had been allotted him, and 
he would have to bear them 

But suddenly a rift broke in the dark sky, 
the war trumpet thrilled the ear of Europe, 
and, what was far more important at Bally 
bast, Willie Blake enlisted, and came home 
after a few weeks’ drill, looking so spruce and 
manly in his uniform, with so much to tell 
of how the recruits lived and worked, and 
what they hoped, that minds quickened 
and thoughts stirred throughout the whole 
district, and every boy who knew nothing 
of the grim side of war decided that he, too 
sooner or later, would go for a soldie1 

A few papers came from Willie in the days 
that followed ; it was he, too, who sent home 

rhe Red Badge of Courage Which applied 
the match to the inflammable matter already 
collected in Mike’s rather imaginative mind. 

Sticking his book into a hole left in the wall 
by the utilitarian builder, the boy after a 
time descended the ladder and _ followed 
the untidy yard She 


his mother act 
was at work over the supper porridge and 
did not speak until he asked: “ What was 
it ye were wantin’ me to do 

It’s gone out of my head What I'm 
wantin’ to know now i are \ n earnest 
in that ye uid 

Ye Phi tone wa ne neither 
blustering nor timi 

Well, ve'll rue it, that’s all I can say 
ure they're lving b the thousan’ out 


there, the very air is foul wid their bod 
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argument ; a whetstone to keep her temper 
kee! When Mike sauntered across the yard, 
she shed a few tears embittered by both anger -menceannepige 
] Dp " 
For soi lays nothing happened. Mike went 
k as usual, but with a little added 


eal: t fourth day he recurred to the 
| tion in the calm tone his mother 








found sconcert 
i l irranged 
vith | t Wallace 
that | bring 
k the cart on 
Sat rai \ nh the 
money for the things 
l | D 
SO! { grip ed 
force 
pre- 
\ t She 
I i the 
\ 
n 
> ’ 
N et the 
! cks an 
\ every 
\ ed a 
warm 
th 
( ull 
red 
r the 
ye! 
tell 
ye, 
ys 
reply, ** She was at work over the Ora 
hi supper porridge.’’ “ 
I 
ike any active part There thoughts which had never occurred to 
r| § n one had to be free. He them before 
eve of his departure, and Mike could not sleep when he stretched 
inted the eggs for market his tired limbs at last on his hard little bed. 
hes {f vegetables Mike He remembered as he did so that his mother 
wk that had a hole in had been saving for years the feathers from 
his mother cleaned the the fowls they sent to market, that he one 
from which he sold his day might have a feather bed Ile had not 
Both were silent. It is had a feather pillow so very long, and he 
prol that both were occupied with remembered how, at first, he had not been 
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ible to sleep on it, because he missed the 
familiar rustle of its chaff-filled predecessor. 

His mother did not sleep much either, but 
she lay very still, lest the sound of her 
movements should penetrate through the 
badly-hung door She knew very little of 
what happened on the battlefield, and her 
imagination did not diminish its horrors. 
He might lie for days wounded before any- 
body came to look for him, he might have 
a limb blown off, he might be blinded, ot 
hideously disfigured, so that he would be 
She had no anticipation of 
life had always 


better dead. 
reward or glory for him ; 
been so rough and raw for her that she could 
not expect pleasant things. Life at Bally 
bast had not been easy or pleasant for him 
either, but at least it had been better than 
what awaited him For the first time an 
acute anguish of pity for him smote her, and 
she drew the thin coverlets over her face 
hat he might not hear her sob 

He had no visible means of measuring 
time, but he knew how the hours passed as 
accurately as if a luminous clock faced him 
When it was half-past two he got up nois« 
lessly and began to dress He would put 
the food left for him into his pocket, and, 
leaving an hour earlier than usual, would 
be out of reach before his mother awoke 
That she should not accompany him was 
certain; he was not going to be made a 
fool of 

It was impossible to bring the pony from 
the stable without some sound of hoofs on 
the paving stones, and he was fastening the 
last buckle of the harness when his mother 
vas by his side 

\re you not goin’ to wait for me?” 
he asked 

It would not be sensible for you to go, 


he answered briefly 


Why not ? rhere was a trace of the 
old acerbity in her tone 
Because this is man’s business.” 
‘Ye may niver come back 
It’s the truth yer tellin’. 
Well, good luck to ye!” 
It was an unemotional parting, but she 
tood by the door till the last gleam from 
ie light at the tailboard of the cart had 
taggered out of sight 
She had thought of running then to 
Lanty Wallace and asking him to beg of 


Mike to be a good son and come home to his 


mother, but something deterred ier 


perhaps 
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the novel feeling that Mike was a man, and 
had rights. 

Once a week he went to market, sometimes 
oftener when there was more to sell, and she 
had not missed him because she had his 
work to do in addition to her own, but 
to-day the place seemed to hold a sinister 
kind of silence 

She did not know what happened when 
men enlisted, if they were swept away at 
once into a vast rippling mass of other 
khaki-clad men going no one knew whither, 
or if they were sent home for a few days’ 
respite, and to say a last farewell. She hoped 
for this small concession. She would have 
much to say to him if he came home for a 
day or two, but it would be a queer thing 
surely to begin to say it. She had never 
said kind things to him, that was the truth ; 
in some vague way she had thought kind- 
ness to the young was a mistake, that the 
world meant hardness, and that the best 
preparation for that hardness should be 
made in the home. She had never sung to 
him, or nursed him, or played with him from 
his babyhood ; she had never praised him in 
his boyhood ; it was a local tradition that to 
be kind to children was to spoil them, make 
them conceited. He had been a very good 
boy, she recognised that now; he had never 
asked for anything but his day’s work, and 
a bit of reading when the work was done, 
and she had grudged him that when she 
might have shared it with him. She recalled 
now that he had more than once tried to 
read to her, and that her words had always 
been the same—she had no time for fool 
books or lying. stories. It might be he 
would never otter to read to her again. 

She went to the loft, and opened the box 
that contained his few poor personal pos- 
sessions ; the box was padlocked, and he 
had not left the key, but she met the 
difficulty by drawing the nails from the hasp 
Phe box contained his Sunday suit, a change 
of linen, a little bundle of illustrated papers, 
a few books in paper covers, well thumbed 
and a tin rattle, the only toy he had ever! 
ro think that he had kept that 
till now! She sat down on the floor, and 
Phoughts 
urged through her mind incoherently It 


possessed 
clasped her arms about her knees 


was a lonely thing to be young where there 
Was no other young life; it was sad to die 
young, never having known the joys ol 


youth, 
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The inds of the farm recalled her to 

herself t was daylight now, and the fowls 

S were clamorous for their food She rose, 

obedient to their voice, from habit, but 

; ; she 1 so she said aloud, If he 

col | and the words involved a 
| pron 

Never had a dav seemed so long, never had 

her food been cooked and consumed in such 


t hast though she could not have told 


for what e was hurrying. Noone ever came 
back after a day in Derry before nightfall 
The hor needed a rest after his long journey, 

e t from the cart had to be sold, the 
men needed rest themselves, they could 
never be home before dusk, and on that day 

el ; Mike’s own particular business 
to be Nevertheless she was out and 


vay to meet—she knew not whom—just 


at nset, walking with hot haste through 

the village till she remembered that she 

ist t let on’ that anything unusual 

was eX ted She made an errand to the 

I t he spoke in at the pork shop; then 
if 
’ | 
; ' 


‘ At length she saw them—the two carts 
coming over the slope of the hill.’’ 





she went on by the road that ran parallel 
with the lough and led citywards. 

rhe stars came out, a chill wind blew from 
the surface of the water; when she met any- 
one she was greeted because that was the 
friendly local custom. 

At length she saw them—the two carts 
coming over the slope of the hill, the horses 
walking slowly, the two lights hanging, one 
to a shaft of each cart, and swaying rhyth- 
mically. 

Her heart beats dulled her hearing of what 
was more distant; she caught the footfalls 
of two horses, but it took her some time to 
distinguish that only one man_ walked 
beside them. Then Mike was gone, they had 
taken him, whoever they were that needed 
the only sons of widow women. 

Her lips felt dry, and her voice was so 
husky that the man did not hear her first 
call: ‘“‘ It’s you, Lanty, isn’t it y 

Ave, it’s me 

She could not utter her next question at 

first ; she stood stock-still in the shadow of 
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the hawthorn tree by which she had stopped. 
Lanty was beside her ere she spoke again. 
What about Mick?” 
“ He's all right.” 
Where is he ?’ 


“In the cart there at the back of me.” 
“What has happened ? ”’ 
‘“Nawthin’; he was nid-noddin’ as he 


came along, bein’ that tired, so he’s in the 
cart now, an’ fast asleep.”’ 

This was a reprieve, but only that. She 
had known that he might he sent home for 
a little while. Tired, of course he was tired ! 
She fell behind the second cart, pacing 
slowly, as if it had been a funeral. 

The sound of voices had disturbed Mike ; 
he sat up, after a time he slid to the ground. 
His mother’s hand caught his sleeve. 

“What has happened ?”’ she asked in 
a feverish whisper. 
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“ They would not take me; they say my 
chest is too small for my height, that Tam 
no good,”’ he concluded. 

Then Lanty spoke over his shoulder. 
“* Don’t heed him, Mrs. Brady. They said he 
needed dhrill and tightenin’ up, that he was 
to feed himself well and to walk sthraight for 
sevenor eight weeks, and then tocome again.” 

“ Will ye want to go then ?”’ 
her son in the same vibrant undertone. 


she asked of 


** T will, surely.” 

“ Then ye'll be fed up, ivery egg the white 
hen an’ the yalla wan lays will be your share, 
an’ ye’ll walk as sthraight as a rush even 
at the plough; it’s not Biddy Brady's son 
that will not be good enough for the Army 
now or iver.” 

Her hand went out in the darkness, and 
caught and wrung his. A new era had begun 
for both. 
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“THRIFT ” COMES 


INTO HIS OWN AGAIN 


By 


EUSTACE MILES 


The word “ Thrift’ has an old-fashioned sound in t’ zse Twentieth Century days, yet 
the old virtue was never more needed, and it seems as if, following war, it will find 
a new popularity. 


war broke out, it suddenly 
necessary tor all of us to 


WwW" N the 


be mor or less thrifty fo the great 
majorit I fear, the practice of thrift had 
not hitherto been by any means a settled 
habit L remember, only too well, that 
ir m ts and social economists had 
for past been furiously preaching 
nd eighing against our increasingly 
heavy expenditure on 
thing h made 
directl I comlort, 
amu ent ind plea 
Sure \ rding to their 
show e had long 
since ed to be 
thrift the love of 
iUXUI | become SO 
tuch f an obsession 
ith u that all the 
I id and old- 
hioned virtues which 
had made the British 
great people in the 
past had been swept 
by the beard. Our ill 
balan 1 love of ease 
and | ire, so the 
ur ran, tended 
ke us an emas- 
| enervated, and 
h pe ple, and Mr. Eustace 
| ‘reat Miles. 
Ul menace, to the 


ravit f which nothing short of a physical 


or s | earthquake could possibly awaken 


\ e looks back with unprejudiced eyes 
ipon th tate of things in Great Britain 
preceding the 
must, I 


too much 


immediately 
this 
We were tar 


truth ol 


thin] mitted 


indictment 


bent 1 our ease and pleasure, and were 
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becoming more averse every year to the 
practice of the old homely virtues which 
make for prosperity, stability, and 
happiness of any nation. Our pleasures 
were in a fair way to become national idols, 
to amusements 


the 


and such was our devotion 
of a light order that every likely building in 
large cities and towns was at once marked 
out for a potential picture-palace, and every 
quiet little fishing vil- 
lage along the coast for 
a prospective Blackpool 
or Yarmouth. 

Money 
lavishly into all ven- 
tures that catered for 
pleasure, while other 
and serious ven- 
tures that sought to 
conserve the true wel- 
fare of the community, 
or to give an uplift to 
hygiene and 
always 


was flowing 


more 


art and 





science, were 
hampered in their ope- 
rations by lack of 
capital. It was a com- 
paratively easy matter, 
for example, to float a 
new cinema or music- 
hall company, 
nothing but persistent 
dogged hard work could 


while 


secure sufficient finan- 
cial support for even the humblest ven- 
tures that sought to popularise better 
food, better music, better books, better 


furniture, and better art among the people. 
rhe set of things, financially, was strongly 
towards ventures, because 
it was so obvious that people were bent 
on getting and 


all costs. People would have these things, 


pleasure-giving 


amusement pleasure at 








and so it paid to provide them: it was thus 
that money was most easily and quickly 
made 

Here, to prevent any misunderstanding, 
L should like to contess that | am not at all 
Puritanical in my tastes and sympathi 
and have certainly no patience with people 
who have little or no amusement or who 
take them pleasures sadly And so fal 
from being inimical to the cinema, I am, 
nm the contrary, one of its warmest and 
most constant patrons The admission that 
here was this excessive craze and craving 
for pleasure before the war 1s, in short, only 
wrung out of me because the fact itself 1s 


so notorious and _ selt-evident We were 


dangerously on the brink of becoming a 
pleasure-loving people who could not be 
bothered and bored by taking any carnest 
ind steady interest even in the more serious 
and practi al concerns of evervday life not 
to mention the higher questions of art 
ethics, and = social philosophy. We had 
fixed a certain standard of living, in which 
display and pleasure-making were the great 
dominant factors, and our friends and 
acquaintances were judged by this standard 


Extravagant Social Standard 

No one, I believe who considers this 
matter seriously for a few minutes, will be 
inclined to dispute the existence of this 
particularly extravagant social standard 
Not only art there these erTeat objective 
facts—i.e. the palatial cinemas, the mag 
nificent music halls, and the seaside resorts 
of mushroom growth—still confronting us on 
every hand as proot that our great aim w 
pleasure, but there are other and more 
ubtle subjective fact which drive the 
same truth home 

Consider, for example, the disrepute, or 
Imost total disuse into which this word 
thrift had tallen among us in the year 
mmediately preceding the wat kor my 
vn part, | can truthfully say that ive 
the tongur ot a tew niddle-aged and 
erly Scot men and women, | seldom 
heard the word spoken from one week’s end 
to another Most men and women, in the 


and there were more than one) in 


which | then moved renerally spoke of 
generous men and mean and “ careful’ men 
is though in ther ial philosophy there 


possible medium between these two 


extreme Cheir social standard was pitched 
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» extravagantly high, that the man or 


Ss 


woman of their own set who lived up to it 
was, In virtue of that fact, generous, while 
the one who chose, for any reason, to live 
below it was often regarded as deli erately 
n their vocabulary, they 


mean Thus 
had no use for the bracing word “ thrift,” 
because for them that medium state between 
generosity and meanness, which the word 
expressly denoted, did not and could not 
exist \ man was either generous or mean 
and there the matter ended ; “ thrift ’’ was 
a hopelessly antiquated term, defining an 
attitude towards life for which the plain 
blunt speaking of the twentieth century, as 
contrasted with the hypocritical vocabulary 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
oiten had only the contemptuous and insolent 
term “‘ meanness.” 

\nd yet, since the war, how surely and 
quickly this brave old word has come into 
its own again The very people who a few 
months ago most decried the word and 
expressly tabooed It, are now most keen on 
restoring it to an important place in their 
vocabulary We are all “ thrifty” people 
nowadays, but much in the ime way, I 
fear, that a few years ago the late Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt asserted that we were “ all 
socialists.””. The genuine socialist, who had 
belonged to his small and select fellowship 
t 


long before the tashion set in for the gre 
mass of his countrymen to adopt the name, 
without even trying to understand its 
import or what specific actions 1t committed 
them to, strongly and fiercely denied the 
truth of Sir William’s statement So far 
were we from being all socialists, they con 
tended, that the new so-called socialists 
were a seriou menace to the movement 
since they themselves not only knew nothing 
about the tundamental principles of so¢ ialism, 
but they made confusion worse confounded 
by leading astray others who were decidedly 
more teachable, and who, 1f left alone, were 
in a fair way to become intelligent and 


enthusiastic Converts to the movement. 


“ Thrift,”” True and False 

And, frankly, is this not so with thi 
great talk about thrift to-day Phese 
very emotional, highly-strung people whi 
rushed from the extreme of lavish 
pending for pleasure to the equally de 


plorable extreme of hoarding almost every 


farthing of their money, In fear ot some 
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reat at highly improbable national dis 
ter, t do they, and what can they 
knov t such a homely and domesticated 
irt { True, the word ts oiten 
enol heir tongues, and, as far as lip 
ervi they are of the faith and fellow 
ip of the elect, but there surely the matter 
ends e of us who have known what 
i reat virt is, who have seen it daily 
nd ' perative for years In our own 
me 1 studied it closely on a far wider 
homes of the people in Scotland 

nd in France the two countries where it 
pre-eminent as a trait in the 

natior racter—are surely not disposed 
this sudden and tar too drasti 

fit f retrenchment for genuine thrift. It 
no such thing The most that 

y for this present and often ill- 

t of saving, is that it is only the 

udden moving of the pendulum to the 
treme—an exaggeration of the 

wing by which the previous 

An. ex { f the vice of senseless spend- 


be corrected. 


The Happy Mean 


But true thrift, knows nothing 


r of these extremes it functions 
mean of spending and 
never runs either into ex- 
on the one hand or lavish 


And, 


as the present 


n the 


even mn 
thrift 


other 


us time 


that still very largely keeps the 

of its way—cool-headed and of 

e to the nation in that 

br manl game of “ keeping things 
tends (as much as the actual 


nd and the blockading at sea) to 


ultimate and complete success of 


° the Not, of course, that one would 
imply that there have not 
tantial and painful sacrifices 

to in homes where thrift reigns 
ther homes where pleasure 

‘ 1 ! pending have hitherto been 


matter of sacrifices 
e and nobly endured, it would 

l think, not to make invidious 
re Asa peopl we have rallied, 
mily, bravely and patriotically 
ill, and there are few homes 

1 1 | hare the lo of a dear one 
pinch of straitened circum 


{ 1 t] terrible war Is ove! \ll 
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the home 


that I mean by contending that 
where thrift reigns pursues to-day, as before 
of its way, is that 


to dis- 


the war, the even tenor 


such a home was already endeared 
cipline, and had made beforehand the wise 
and sensible spending or saving of its money 

and habit that it did 
its regime much. More 
proportionate giving, for national and relief 


funds, there has been during the last few 


such a practical art 
not need to change 


months than ever before, but this increased 
giving, in the great majority of cases, has 
been sum, large or small, 
which has already either been saved or ear- 
The gift money 
and could not very well come, 


met from the 
marked for has 
not come, 
from the money ordinarily spent on living, 
nor from the sensible recreations and plea- 
sures which have found 
pensable for a full and fairly complete home 
life. All these are matters tested and fixed 
by practical and long-continued experience ; 


saving. 


been quite indis- 


and, since the money spent in this connection 


has never been excessive or wasteful in 
peace, there was (apart from very minor 
outlays) nothing to curtail when war sud- 


denly burst upon us 


A Domestic Art 
a home 
made a very practical and domestic 
and all the matters of spending and 


In such in short, thrift has wisely 
been 


art, 


saving, which are such new and vexed 
problems in the erstwhile extravagant 
home, are here no problems at all. They 


never, in fact because the customs 
and habits of the 


diverse as 


arise 5 
two homes have been all 
along as their ideals And this 
more thoughttul and sober way of life which 
habit in the thrift- 
that can 
except under the 

Where 
drinking, 
there can 
and 
as the home itself subsists 


has become an automat 


managed home, Is one never be 


departed from direst 
there is no 
and 


obviously be 


econonic pressure 


excess of eating, pleasure- 


making generally, 


no great curtailment retrenchment, so 


long, of course 
In the case of invasion and disruption of 
the home 
more severe hardships and sufferings ; 


have to face 
but, 
short of this disruption, the home, as ordin- 


its members would 


arily run, must go on, and family life, apart 
from sons missing at the war, must still be 
much the same as in times of peace 

Chis is equally true, not only of the feed- 


ing, but also of the recreative and generally 





ntellectual pleasures which are to be found 
such a home The love of reading, 
music, and social intercourse, together with 
the spneding of money which ensures the 
minimum of these recreative pleasures that 
has long been held indispensable, will still 
goon. For example, the old and favourite 
magazine or journal, the occasional new 
piece of music, the gifts that pass from one 
to another at birthdays and féte days, the 
articles necessary for the upkeep of the 
home and the replacement of things broken, 
will all be bought as before, and as promptly 
paid for; and so all the weight and influence 
of such a home tends directly to keep a 
large number of useful industries and cul- 
tured arts going, thereby making employment 
in such occupations comparatively stable 
Fortunately, extravagant 
pleasure-making in the past, there have been 


despite our 


found in this country (and especially in Scot 
land) in the hour of our trial many more 
homes of this character and type than our 
condemnatory moralists had imagined to 
exist. It is the old Biblical tale over again 
of the kindred in Israel who have not bowed 
the knee to this Baal of extravagance and 


ple sure 


San 
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And now one can scarcely over-estimate 
the wholesome steadying effect upon trade 
and industry which has been exercised by 
these thrift-loving homes rhey have, in 
almost every instance, been free from that 
taint of extremes which has made the erst- 
while extravagantly managed house rush 
into foolish economies hitherto unheard of 
among people who, like ourselves, live so 
largely upon the proceeds of our mutual 
If this 
evil of over-hoarding has now been largely 


and neighbourly buying and selling 


checked, and a more reasonable attitude in 
regard to retrenchment and saving generally 
adopted, we owe this happy result in a very 
great measure to the steady and unfailing 
example in sensible spending which the 
thrift-managed home has alone given. As 
a training ground in little daily self-sacrifices 
for more useful ends, such homes, even in 
the old enervating times of peace, were the 
very salt of the earth 

And so to-day, when war, with all its 
horrors and entirely new sets of social 
problems are upon us, this same_ toni 
and bracing thrift of the old Scottish 
home has by no means lost its piquant 
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THE DUST OF LIFE 


Serial Story 


By JOSEPH HOCKING 


CHAPTER XIII 


HOME AGAIN 


» the chemist the following 
he passed by the harbour at 
sel, which had called 
I for 


oht, 


a Ve 


Starting 
> 


re only aboard her,” sighed 
never mind, my letters are 
ist be patient. My word, 


ha go into hysterics when 
old 


Kven now, if I 


lwritins 
lwriting, 


and won't 
with joy: I 


I should be inclined to 
rider ”? 
nent there was the shriek 
nd he saw the visitors leav- 
be too late, after all. Be- 


to call ar 


d see Smith.” 


ll of conflicting emotions, 
to the chemist’s shop 


Smith anxiously awaited 


- 
of the night, 


rk most 


harbour. I 
re watching that Inglish 


ind wishing you were on 
Id have helped you, bu 
ld you, I have no money. 
in et you a job for a 
will enable you to earn a 
ll events.” 
ht of it, [I might ive 
home 
ean to tell me that a fellow 
friends in England who 
1 el h to bru him 
1 Cedric I wrote last 
ve e by that boat.” 
t for a lettet You could 
and your friends in 
have cabled the money to 
” 
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to know 


“Where have you lived 
that? ” asked Mr. Smith. 

“T’m afraid I’ve never thought about such 
things.” 

“Well, there’s not much lost. 
There will be another home-going vessel in 
three days, and that will give you time.” 

“Good!” and Cedric thought furiously 
for a few seconds. 

‘Do you know,” he went on, “that the 
friends with whom I came to Africa have 
returned? I saw it in the paper last night, 


not 


time 


after I left you, and I sent a small 
quantity of the crystals to one of them, and 
asked him to take it to the best experi- 


mental chemist in London. By the time 
I get home he can have the report ready.” 

Cedric again counted his money. He 
found he had enough to send a cablegram 


to England and still be able to pay for 
three days’ lodging at the hotel. In due 
time a reply was brought to him which 
sent him almost wild with delight. It was 


from his Aunt Rotha, with whom he had 
communicated. 

“Thank God!” the old lady had cabled, 
cost of word. “I 
my j home 


joy. 


regardless of the 
tain 


” 


every 
cannot col Come 
immediately 
iblegram also contained a draft for 
£1oo on the Bank of Africa. 

“ANIly word 


trom 


Che ¢ 


Cedric as he 
“if 
h man of you.” 
begin 


Smith,” cried 
the 
I'll 


n only 


’ 


parted chemist ; what you 


av is true, make a rik 

"ir & ce get a 
anew, that’s all I want,” 

“And you shall have your chance,’ 
laughed Cedric. “Anyhow, I will let 
know the result of my inquiries.” 

“Don’t give yourself away, anyhow,” said 
Mr. Smith thinking a 
deal about 


nature is human nature. 


chance to 
said Smith. 


J 


you 


‘I’ve been great 
what you told me, and 
If I’m right there 
are millions in this, enough to arouse the 
worldly man. Don’t 
need—at any 
me. You 
say you friend. I 
hope you've not been over confidential.” 
“My friend! ” laughed Cedric. “I would 


human 


cupidity of the least 
than you 
1 vou’ve told 


tell anyone more 


, 
tha 


rate, not more 


have written to your 











t m with my life For that matter, 
I’ve told him a greac deal.” 

( ld he fiad the place where you found 
tl font” 

No, be could not iat. No one knows 
that b I elf and a 1e! 


Phe keep it to yourself, that’s my 
In due time an English-bound vessel left 
patt of the 


stood on the 


the dreary shores of that 
African coast, and 
watching the outline of the 


deck land, 


which was becoming dimmer and dimmer. 


It is eleven months since I left home,” 
he thought nd th eleven months seem 
like a dream Since we landed at Mom 
basa I feel as th I have been in a 
fair land | expe t it will become real 
presently, but just now I am bewildered.” 


later the vessel drew up Into the 


‘I’m going to break upon Aunt Rotha 
suddenly I can’t deny myself that fun,” 
laughed Cedric “Still, I do want to see 
Roger. I wonder if I can It is a six 


London, and I 


Good old 


here to 


1 from 
should like him to meet me 





Roger, won’t he b lad! 
Shall be at Pac t about six this 
evening,” he wired 
And then, alth h he ould not tell 
why, a feeling of depression possessed him 
It seemed to hin though black clouds 
filled the ky of hi life, and he almost 
feared t et into the t 
\\ t have [ t \ \ about he 
ked himself again and rain “At the 
worst I can onl be where I was before | 
le Canada ] e evi cause to rejoice 
an th n ior \v t ne sad, except 
—but I knew all al t that before 
\ few hours later e train swept into 
Padd t where Ce in the excite 
nent of the moment, forgot ill alx t hi 
t t ehodi 
He leapt n t the tlorm and looked 
€ erly round his then h be f 
vibrated with 1} he el] i slap on the 
I kK 1 heard a chee voice, “Cedric, old 
n ! 
He turned and w R I 
| Is gv! t! lr} l reat ! he cried 
‘Gr | Roger ‘I should 
think My \ a 1 chap, when I 
\ le [ belt I lost n head 
hel “i 1 fi Ply 
n t | hed Ced 1 wa ule ou 


nd although I 
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here, I am 
It is—it is—why, it is almost 


scarcely expected you glad 
you've come. 


know.” And he 


Rover's hand avaln 


shook 


everything, you 


‘Come into the hotel a few minutes,” said 
I cant 
to see Aunt Rotha 


“But—but—my word, you do 


stay long I must hurry home 


look fit 


I’m afraid your clothes aren't of the lates 
cut, but you look a re rular Hercules 

“Aly clothes are ready-made, laughed 
Cedric “TI bought them in Loanda, wher« 
Bond Street tailor dadont exist As lor my 
health, I w evel » well in my life 
As you say, I’m as strong as a horse 


‘That wa wonderful experience of 


yours, old man I—I—don’t like to think 


bout it now I’ve often been troubled 
ince, a you must think of me 
But l reall t bear t Ced he 

iid it was onl matter of day ind 

Paylor will have told you, W Ve t 
that ew I yrothe d he felt 
he must pre ( I know I \ i coward, 
put I coule t w t there t er you di 


didn’t care ld n 

"T ounde 1, Rover Beside it’s all 
right 

But about that wonderfu tuff, Ce 
that was ll bos 1k S And Ce ( 
thought he ( ted ch ( n irl is 
\ c¢ 

\ll bos! \\ t do you me 

Vell, I v \ lly exe 1 when I ge 
letter I med a sort of fairy tal 

id i oO I'd t ov ne ] I 
knowin 1 were alive and well, wit! 

ivi 1 word t nybod 1 rushed off 
to vet it t ( I t hold of one f the 
T¢ test I T the MW I | d I 
report, I'm I lly Id chay 
doesn’t ayree \ that of fellow i 

| t all | “ ‘ 

Ihe tw quiet ¢ ( f the 
moke-roor addi Hotel ' 
Rove t Cece f paper f ! 

cket | ( the fell Ced 
Hy< t tre cl ( tail I 

ing of il val that they 
( uld not ! ved \ I bile is y l 
thanche 

Ce re } t! rt with a 
} ay } | } ’ ‘ } ild 

i reat t ther 

ii W ‘ { | i 











r valueless. But it would seem 


that if t e was any difficulty in getting 
is far away from civilisation, 
it \ t be worth while to trouble any- 
hinge about it 
\ ft a” replied Cedric. 
\\ or ¥ 1 are ready I'll take you 
d Roger, almost eagerly. “He 
f technical phrases to me which 
lerstand, but which, chemistry 
Irite subject ~ yours, you 
make out Where is this 
the way? Is it far away 
( ves,” replied Cedri “Far away 
here, vou \ 
O I went there 
I full rrv, old man It seems 
’ t | bird of ill omen I wish 
! thing about it now, but, 
I am, I blurted it out first 
lly, I don’t think the thing 
worthles There must be 
7% \ t you say If you’ll give 
description of it, I may be able 
e use of it I suppose you 
taken me into partnership? 
\ nce, I have some influence in 
rld just now 
( latior Be old chap 
I \ if there’s anvthing in what 
make the most of it, and 
old ch p, for youl sake I 
( t of it We won't 
now, but if vou'll give 
lat when we meet again, 
the whole matter And 
Ced: what about that land of 
( nada I might be able te do 
I 1 there.” 
How What do vou mean?” 
) \ t to o back to Canada 
. 
larly, Roger 
! le are buyi Canadian 
f d y¢ is not very valuable, 
‘ may if m y railway com 


omething 
anyhow 
1] yu this It 


appointment 


micht 


Toe 1. and 


and 


We must 
pow 


meet 


wow.” 


soon, 
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“Are you going back to Rugchester to- 
night?” asked Cedric. 

“No, I’m staying in London, 
our London place, you know. Look here; 
come up and lunch with me at my 
the day after to-morrow, will you? 


I’m at 


club 


Then 


I will take you to this chemist, and go 
into the other busines. with you. What 


do you say! 
“All right, [ll let you know definitely 
to-morrow.” ; 
Good old Roger,” 
neared his 
the best he 


thought Cedric as he 
“He's 


can for me.” 


home. Wanting to do 


And then he sighed. It seemed as though 
all the romance which had been born in 


his mind was ending in the dullest grey 
prose imaginable 

A few minutes later, however, he had for- 
about it He 
arms, and she was sobbing with joy as she 
looked at him. 

“T can’t realise it It’s all so wonder- 
ful. Oh, Cedric, my boy, if you only knew 
knew! ” And the old lady 
again as, an_ hour later, 
fire—for although summer 


was advancing the evenings were yet cold— 


gotten all was in his aunt’s 


only 
sobbed 
Sat by the 


if you 
almost 
they 


talking of Cedric’s experiences. 

[hey told me there was no doubt about 
your death,” she went on, “and both Mr. 
Wingrave and Roger Hereford, who came 


to see me, said there was no possible hope 
when they left you.” 
"Te 3 suppose that was about the case, 
replied Cedric “T don’t like to 
even now. It was such an 
A deadly kind of torpor 
hour by 
But it 
conscious 
ghastly 


conscious 


aunt,” 
think about it, 
awful experience 


day by 


grew upon me day, and 
I seemed to be more asleep. 
n unnatural sleep. I 
of all that was taking place, in a 
kind of way, and yet I 
of nothing A great 


a gloom that grew darker and more terrible, 


hour 


was was 


was really 


gloom possessed me, 


until at last, well, I became practically un- 
conscious. I knew when Wingrave and the 
others left me, but I hadn’t energy enough 


to speak to them.” 

‘I can understand Mr. Wingrave leav- 
ing.” said Aunt Rotha, “but, really, after 
making allowances for everything, I can’t 
see why Roger should have left you to die 
there alone Surely he could have waited 
behind, nd then overtaken the others 
avain 

“But you don’t know Africa, Aunt 
Rotha,” said Cedric, who was anxious to 
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“ Ves 


want to 


“And 
brought 
Dust of 
it in | 
then ga 
they to 
ot 
lor says 
of it 
instant] 


we 


W 


times [ 
natural 


I knew 


taken 


» yes 


it again. 


“Ves, 


taking it two o1 





, but I 
hear all about 


That Savage 


man whom you call 
Sunflower; he was 
simply wonderful, my 
dear boy.” , 

“Tes, you're quite 


right there.” 


you Say he 
you this—this 
Life, and put 


ot water and 
ve it vou?” 
that’s what 
ld me after I 
I. Mr. Tay- 
that the effect 
I een almost 
y, and. after 
three 
fell into a 


sleep When 


I awoke, I. don’t 
know how it was, but 
1 see med like one re- 
born. My whole being 
was purified, every 
cloud had de parted, 
and, although I[ felt 
just like a little child, 


life 


} ] 
t 


that 


had 


ice Oot 


death.” 
“Why, it’s surely a 
miracle, my dear, just 
a miracle It must 
be wonderful stuff 
“That what I 
think,” repli 1 Ced- 
“But it seems I 
am mistake 1 think 
] told you I ent 
ome of it to R er, 
**He turned and br by ‘ P 
saw Roger "’—yp. 458 Warold Comping wae . ese 
who he 1 the 
t chemist 1 T.on- 
defend his friend from the slivhtest imputa don, if not in the world; but he doesn’t seen 
tion of disloyalty You see, Mr. Win to think much of it, and that | 
rrave had received new bout his brother, cannot owe my r ery to it 
ind he had to pi h on, and as there wa “Then how did vou recovet asked 
no hope for me, you can understand what Aunt Rotha, almost irpl Since I got 
what Roger felt \ letter, I | semel ss deal about 
The old l dy wa tlent for some time thi sles ! ke The . hat 
rhen she went o But tell me more about injecting a certa rt of serum into the 
your wonderful cure, 1 dadear boy tem will ymiet cure it it that up 
‘Why, it w just miracle. I think | to a little while ago it was_ positively 


told you practically 





everything in the letter.” fatal.” 








aif es, I know,” said Cedric. “I’ve 
tl about it a thousand times, and in 
pite of the report, I cannot help believing 
I lower says, and what the chemist 
I told m« The man in London 
Imit that it possesses certain 
healit lities, but, as I told you, he 
rd it as of any special value. 
re Roger has done his best. As vou 
n ( been taken into partnership in 
firm, and I suppose now he has 
limited money at his command. 
He med awfully cut up that the report 
I i chemist wa bad, and he 
help me by buying my land in 
Car I gave £300 for it, as you know, 
hare, and he'll give me £600. 
Isn’ ood of him?” 
\nd are you going to sell it? 
nk so replied Cedric. ‘I hate the 
, f going back to Canada again 
I know wl And yet I must do 
: do you say, my dear boy, that you 
aie I me a Christian when you were 
It not anything I care to talk about 
much, aunt, but I hope I have. I 
r realised, until I was there, what 
G t ty really meant It’s not an 
cl ty name there, you know, or a matter 
Ils and millinery and churches. It’s 
, vital thing, and it really changes 
lives I never understood the New 
Testament until then.” 
But, my dear lad, you were always a 
Christ You were always the most loving 


ving world.” 


( I k hi head. “No, 


boy in the 
aunt,” he 


I don’t think I’ve been a bad sort 

w, but I swore vengeance on the 

i who played me that examina- 

trick As you know, I was as 

. expelled from Rugchester, and I 


ver I got hold of the fellow 
I’ WTil his that I'd be 
ed on him in the cruellest possible 


neck, and 


‘s \ you mean to say that—that——” 
No, I couldn’t do it now. That’s why 
I ] \ change has come over me. I 
plain it, aunt, it’s just a new spirit, 
But, there, as I said, it’s not 
to be talked about.” 
uu say that this savage man, 
t] Sunflower, led you several days through 
jungle to get to this wonderful 
] where the Water of Life was found? ” 
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“Yes,” and then Cedric related in detail 
his experiences, and told her of what the 
old hag who called herself Starlight had 
said. ; 

“And you say she called it 
Life and the Water of Life? ” 

“Yes. It is wonderful, isn’t it? How 
should know anything about it, I 
wonder? TI’ll make close inquiries of that 
chemist fellow when I go up to town.” 

“Cedric, my dear,” said the old lady, 
as she kissed him good-night, “you'll not 
be vexed with me if I ask you to promise 
me something?’ 

“Vexed with you, aunt? I couldn’t be! 
What have you got in your mind?” 

“No,” said the old lady; “I'll not tell 
you about it now. I'll think about it again. 


the Dust of 


she 


I dare say I’m a foolish old woman! ” 
She kissed him, and then left him 
hurriedly. 
Half an hour afterwards Cedric heard 
a faint tapping at the door. 
bhi 


“Are you asleep, my darling? 

“No, aunt; come in.” 

The old lady entered 
bed by his side. 

“Are you sure that Roger Hereford likes 


and sat on the 


you?” 

“Roger 
Roger would do—— 
you mean?’ 

‘I can’t understand, I simply can’t! I 
shall never forgive him for leaving you 
like that! This is what I want you to 
promise me: Don’t trust him with anything 
which—which means very much.” 

“Do you know what you are 
No: I can’t bear that even you should cast 


’ 


Hereford likes me? Why, old 
Why, aunt, what do 


saying ? 


a suspicion upon Roger.’ 
‘But surely you must have thought about 
it yourself?” 
I did, and was ashamed of myself after- 
wards. What was the good of his staying 


there with me? Wingrave had to push 
on, as every moment was of importance, 
and. as events turned out, he only arrived 
just in time to save his brother. How 
could Roger have stayed with me there 
all alone? No, no. And besides, aunt, 
vou remember what—what dad said to us 
not long before he died He made us 
promise that we’d never doubt each other 


whatever happened, that we'd always be 
loyal. And | Roger. 
Do you think I could break my promise? 
Roger disloyal to me! No; it is im- 


promised so did 


possible ! ” 


I 














she sat 
thinking 


held his hand as 


and 


lady 


i he old 


scemed » be 


ide, 


Did he i\ anythin to you about 
engagement ’ she said, after a long 
le ct 
No; is it all settled? ” 
I suppose so 
In Spite of himself feeling of bitter 
ness crept into Cedric’s heart, but he drove 


him 


he'll be 


from 


he said 


hay py, 
Vt 


You have seen her, haven't you? What 

he like .* 

She’s the most splendid girl in the 
world! She's she’s tle stammered, 
and then ceased, as though unable to finish 
the sentence, the old lady watching him 
losely the whole time 


Forgive a silly old woman, Cedric, but 


it you know how I love vou, and I’m 
fraid I only just wanted an excuse to 
ome in and have another kiss.” 


He lifted himself in 


bed and placed his 


around her neck 
I know how you love me, aunt 
The 1d lady sobbed as she rushed out 


f the room Then, instead of going to 
sitting-room, 


lo king nto 


he again went into the 


where she sat for a long time 


The next dav Mi 5 | ex’ door bell Ww 


nstantly ringing All Cedric’s old friend 
had heard of his home-coming, and came 

bid him welcome and to offer him 
ongratulation 

I’ ve alway aid, E cx aid the Vicar, 
no Wa among the first to call, that 

e natives know more about the secret 
f medicine than hosts of ur crack medical 


n I dare yv the tuff the fellow gave 
mple eno h, but it did the trick, 
b it lid the trick 
You think it cured me, then 
Not the lightest « bt of it Wi 
it else « ild have ne it That con 
verted vage, | t ble 1 of God 
ed r life, n b through havin 
le the ( et of tl tuff 
D the da Ce ai overed that 
I nt had read hi letter to her 
least dozen peopl nd all of them 
x] to dis his experience 
HH rne u m al down deep 
vs, and acri lonel lakes did not 
il to then t all, but the fact that 
had been ved from what seemed 


ilous medicine 
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appealed to their imaginations and aroused 


their wondet One thing, however truck 
Cedric. No mention wa made of the fact 
that he had twice aved Roger's life Of 
course, he could not tell about it himself. 
He was always sensitive about saying any- 
thing which should seem to reflect credit 
upon anything he had done \ll the same, 
he thought that Roger would naturally 
have told his aunt of his experiences with 
the lions and of that awful descent into 
the crater He even went so far as to 
put certain leadin questions to the old 
ladv, but it was evident she was. utterly 


ivnorant of them He found also that Win 
rrave had written an article on his African 
experiences But ain no mention was 
made of these fact Why was it Well, 


Wingrave 
would 


in spite of the joy of his 


he would be seeing hortly, and 
then, no doubt, he 


Meanwhile, 


home-coming, and the thousand 


know 


kindly 


things which wert aid to him, he had 
again to face the future He was. still 
poor—poorer, indeed, than when he left 
for Canada Nearly the whole of his 
capital had been wallowed up in bu ng 
the land there, while he reflected that his 


iunt must have tinted herself greatly to 


end him that £100 by means of which he 


was enabled to come home 


‘IT simply can’t face the thought of going 
farming in Canada un,” he iid to 
himself repeated! “Somehow my life in 


Africa ha made me more unfitted for it 


evel Yes, I'll t ke Roger’ 


than offer If 
he will give me /600 for my share in the 
land, at least | I | have methi t 
tart o7 

When, two day fter his return home, 
he started fe London to meet |} friend 
he had fully made up his mind to accept 
Roger's offer On calling t Hereford’ 
Bank in London he w politel hown into 
i private ro ind had to t there quite 
half an hour before Roge ippearance. 

So rT t have kept. : was h 
friend’s exelar n when he t last burst 

the 1 I've been ay lly b 

Ne tlatio ‘ foot whe we are 
to finance a b eme nd T, naturally 
had t be present \ t mind, I 
} pe ? 

Oh, of Il right, old man 
It 1 shame [ should interfere wit! 
\ 1 at tl b me ¢ the d 

‘T am rather busy, but of course vou 
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felt himself to be a rich man’s son 


app unted motor-car. 


hat of any man in England.” 
ope ned to them 


shoulders, parchment 
penetrating-looking 


» did not feel like speaking 


what the crystals 


any extraordinary value? 
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’ 


“No, nothing.’ 

“My friend is greatly disappointed, 
broke in Roger. “He took it to a man 
on the African coast, who said he believed 
it contained wonderful qualities. He did 
not tell me what they were, but something 
of great importance. You've not discovered 
this?” 

‘[ assure you,” said Mr. Pollard, “it 
was with this in my mind that I made 
the tests. But no, no; it’s of some value 


—such value, say, as Epsom-salt—but if 
it would mean great cost to obtain it, it 
would be worth no man’s while to trouble 
about it. By the way, did you bring 
home anything like a quantity with you? ” 
And again he looked at Cedric searchingly. 
“Ves,” replied Cedric. 

“Will you bring it to me? I can make 
further tests with a larger quantity.” 

“Then your test was not complete? ” 

“Oh, yes, quite complete, quite complete. 
Only, sometimes, with a larger quantity 
well, one can make assurance doubly sure.” 

‘You see how it is,” said Roger to 
Cedric, when a little later they arrived at 
his club. “He believes there’s something 
in it. Look here, old man, I don’t mind 
spending a bit of money to investigate this 
matter thoroughly, and if you'll give me 
full particulars about it Ill go into it. 
You say you took careful notes as to the 
route you took from the village where 
where you were cured. If you'll give them 
to me I'll deal with it, and if it should 
result in anything—well, of course——” 

‘It’s not worth bothering about,” said 
Cedric, with a sigh. “No, no, old man; 
you’ve taken trouble enough.” 

“But I’d like to.” 

“No, why should you? Good gracious, 
that old Pollard’s report was enough to 


drive enthusiasm out of any man! All 
the ingredients he mentioned can be ob 
tained in England. One needn’t go to 


Africa for those.” 
But I’m not going to be put off like 


that,” said Roger. “Of course there’s no 
doubt he’s right in one respect. There’s 
nothing of any great value, but TI can see 
you are upset, Cedric, and I would like 
to test this completely. A thousand pounds 


doesn’t matter to me, as you know, now, 
and I'd willingly spend it even on the 
chance of vour being right. Give me full 
particulars where the place is, and then 
everything that can be done shall be 


” 
done. 











CHAPTER XIV 


AN OFFER FOR LAND 


“A BOUT that land in Canada, Ced? ” 
Chey had finished their lunch in a 
fashionable West End club, were 
seated in a comfortable corner of the 
smoke-room. They had been discussing 
their experiences in Africa, and Cedric 
had been asking many questions about the 
finding of Wingrave’s brother, which Roger 
had answered somewhat casually and with- 
Then suddenly he had 
down. 


and now 


out much interest. 
made the remark I have 
As we have said, Cedric had practically 
made up his mind to accept his friend’s 
offer, but without any apparent reason he 
hesitated. 

“Ts it good land, by the way? You see, 
when I there everything was frost- 
bound and with snow, but I 
gathered from what you told me it was 
nothing special.” 

“Oh, the land is not bad,” was Cedric’s 
reply. “Indeed, if I loved farming, ba 
ring the fact that it is away from all my 
friends, I should enjoy going out again. 
Of course, Canadian farming is no child’s 
play, and you may lose the results of a 


just set 


was 
covered 


’ 


year’s labour in a single night. All the 
same, Canada’s a great country.” 
“Yes, but you’d die of despair if you 


went there. I mean—— Look here, Ced, 
I know it’s not the thing you expected; 
but, as I told you when we met at Pad 


dington Station, my father’s taken me into 
partnership, and I have a good deal of 


influence. I could give you a job at the 


bank, not a very grand one, | am afraid, 
but enough for you to live on, and I'll 
take this land off your hands. It'll be a 
spec., and I may lose on it, but still , 

Cedric’s lips became tremulous. Fancy 
his aunt doubting Roger after this! 

“You are the best fellow in the world, 
Roger!” he cried impulsively. 

“Oh, stop talking rot, ld chap! 
Haven’t we always been pals? I would 
like to offer you money, only I know you 
are too beastly proud to take it But thi 


is fair bargaining, done on purely bu 

ness lines Of course, it’s risky on my 
part, but that doesn’t matter. Ill buy up 
your Canadian interest, and in time you 
might have quite an important place in 
our firm I am afraid business is not 
your strong point, but—there you are.” 

Roger spoke the t1 hers Busines 
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He was just 
a clean-minded, upright fellow, who scorned 


was not Cedric’s strong point. 
lies and deceit, who 
slave for the person whom he served, but 
who, nevertheless, had 
instincts nor business capacity. 
“You're not buying 
Canada, Roger, I supp se?” he 
if you 


would work like a 


neither business 
land in 
said pre- 
course 


keen on 
sently. * Because, if are, of 
there’s plenty of it.” 

“Not as a gencral 
have bought a good deal there. But yours 
is a different matter. I’m afraid it won't 
be worth anything for a great many years; 


thing, although we 


still, there are possibilities, and I’ll take 
your interest off your hands and give you 
the ready money.” 

“Six hundred pounds,” reflected Cedric. 
“Tt seems a little fortune.” Yet he hesi- 
tated. He did not mind being beholden 


to Roger ; all the same he shrank Irom the 
suggestion. 

“Thank you, Roger,” he said at 
“But I don’t think I will. It 
just mean of me to do it. Of « 
is jolly good of you, and you know how 
I thank you, but—but——” 

“Took here, Ced, 

that 
do you a good turn? 
be to my advantage. 
land in a country 
be worth, and, seeing 


length. 
would be 
ourse, it 


that. Do you 
you'll not allow me to 
Besides, it might 
One never knows 
like Canada will 
money, 


none of 


mean to say 


what 
you need the 
have it? Of 
deeds to me, so I 


why can’t you let me course 
you'll make 
shall have rit Z ro 


There was 


ovel tne 
7u0.”° 
Imost } the 
aimost a reproacn in tne 


tones of Roger’s vi ice, and Cedric felt as 
refusing. 


feelings ? 


went on Rover. 


ungrateful in 
hurt his 


though he were 


Why should he 


“T owe ye 


friend’s 
u everything,” 


i 
‘IT owe you my life, but 


if you don’t mind, 
Ced, don’t say anything about that if you 
haven't. Have you told anyon ” 

“No; not a word.” 

‘You see, if it got out that you saved 
me from bein killed by i. lion, and then 
dragged me out of a crater, it would 
frighten motl death. You don’t mind, 


lo you?” 


Mind, old chap!” 

I knew you wouldn’t And, of course, 
you are not the fellow to tall bout ch 
a thing All the same, n ob] tions to 
you are just as reat, and I'll let you 
have a cheque right away, in return for 
the deed They ré | ticall n¢ ood 


to you, and, as | 
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the way, did you bring home anything like a quantity 
you?’ And again he looked at Cedric 


into good account some day 
ere’s the post in the bank, too. ] 


it will have to be an inferior 


t still 
vfully good of you, Roger, but— 
} s $e, | should have to consult 
te It wouldn’t be fair to do 
without letting him know.” 
hanged! Let’s settle it 
1 will have plenty of money to 


ne cl be 


By the way, I don’t suppose 
but I’m afraid your aunt’s 
rd up? How?” And Cedric’s 
1 of anxiety. 
fraid I ought not to have said 
\s you know, we are her bankers, 
ainst every code of our busi 
clients’ 


kno w 


iv 1 word about our 


but perhaps vou ought to 
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Orawn by 
Harold Coppin3. 


searchingly ’’— p. 463, 


It was through us that she sent that 
hundred pounds to Africa.” 

“But do you mean to say that she hadn’t 
the money? ” 

“T daren’t tell you any more, old man, 
and you must on no account breathe a word 
of what I’ve said. All the same, I was 
thinking if you had this ready money, you 
could—you could make things easier for 
her Overdrawn accounts are not very 
pleasant, you know.” 

This revelation of his aunt’s affairs made 
Cedric more than ever anxious to accept 
Roger’s offer With the money received 
from the Canadian land he could perhaps 
place his aunt in a comfortable position 
and still have something left for himself. 
And he owed it to her. She had been a 
mother to him ever since his own mother 
had died And yet he still hesitated. He 








words, which contained 
Don’t trust him with 


emembered her 
In t a warning 
anything that mean very much.” Of 
course, he did trust him—trust him en- 
tirely 


I'll let you know 


You'll come into town again to-morrow, 


to-morrow, Roger.” 


then?” And Roger's voice was eager. 
“Yes; lll come up to-morrow afternoon 
ind let you know 
‘That’s all right, old man. I must get 
back now, but | shall expect you to-morrow, 
then, sharp at three That’s settled, isn’t 
Yes, that’s settled, said Cedric. 
Cedric Essex slept but little that night 
He seemed to be standing at cross-roads, 
nd did not know which to take. As fat 
he could see, his duty pointed in the 
direction of selling the land to his friend, 
ind thus helping his aunt out of her finan 
He did not say a word to 
knew that it would 
And yet he hesitated 
found in South 


cial troubles 


her about 


them; he 
pain her if he did so 
His dreams about riches 
Africa had now been dispelled; in the face 
of the report which Mr. Pollard had given 
him it would be madness to dwell on them 
Of course Mr. Smith had made a mistake 
He admitted that he had no sufficient ap 
paratu to test the crystals properly ; he 

des, he was an enthusiast, and had neither 
the experience nor the knowledge of the 


London chemist, who had everything at bis 





lisposal whereby he could arrive at the 
truth No, I that wa gvone ! Those 
crystals contained nothing of any real value 


| deed, he had aln t come to the con 
cl ion that the di nosis of Mr Paylor 
concerning his illne wa altogether a 


staken one. He uffering from some 


ilad which w evidenced by the same 
mptoms as. the leeping sickness, and 
é tl malady had run its course he 
I n to get bette in a natural way 


As for Sunflower’s belief, it was worth no 


e than a thousand other African super 


titions and legends Still, he did not like 
iving up the lar 1 Canada Value 
] is it might be eemed something 
tal ible to him He remembered the vears 
of labour there, and what it stood for in 
} life Much he ippreciated Rover's 


= ! 

kindne , he did not lik the thought of 
going into a bank to work He knew he 
w not fit for h a kind of life And 
Then there were 


Winchester to 


vet what coulc he do? 


hi nnection with Georce 
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Perhaps he had been un 
successful on the Klondike goldfields and 
would be glad to go back to his life on 
the farm again Thus he spent the whole 
pros and cons, all the time 


be « onsidered. 


night, weighing 
faced with the fact that he had promised 
Roger to let him know his decision by three 
o'clock on the following day 

town to-day?” ex- 
following 


again 
Rotha the 


‘Going to 
claimed his Aunt 
morning. 

“Yes; I promised Roger I 

The old lady | 


would.” 


ked at him questioningly, 


but did not say word for some time. 
“Oh, I wish vour father were alive to 
give you guidance! she cried presently 


And then she left hurriedly, as though she 


were afraid to remain with him 
“Poor old int, she’s worried about this 


money!” he thought “Yes; I must do 
it. Whatever happens she must not want.” 

He had scarcely finished lunch’ when 
the midday post arrived 

‘My word, here a letter from Win- 
chester!” he cried aloud 

‘From George Wincheste1 And the 
old lady rushed to his side “Tell me 


what he says.’ 


He hastily broke open the seal and read 


the first few line 


He write from Camp Davidson, in 
British Columb cried Cedric He says 
he is very well and has made a pile. My 
word! there’ the clock triking, and it'll 


take me all n time to get to the station 


I must read the rest of the letter in the 


train I will let you know all about it 
when TI come back, aunt.” 

He ru hed away, and arrived at the 
tation ] t i time to board the train 





i 1 rained busi 
nes If you had me \ me to the 
Idfields you would | ‘ ade pile 
or at inv rate \ Mv ld be on vour way 
to doin | t I tor m\ 
econd summ¢ work I did exceedingly 





well for a ‘tenderfoot,’ but nothing to what 
I shall do this coming summet [ am told 
I have one of the richest claims in the 
whole region. but what bothers me is that 


T had to go into partner 


(yf 














( 
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' 
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nd being out of the 
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Had the summer 
weeks longer I need not have 
ivain; but the winter came 
for that district, and so we 
k it. However, everything was 
and there’s every probability 

e end of this coming 

ve enough money to play ducks 

with all my life.” 

went on to describe his ex- 

tell of his 

1 his letter in a manner which 


c 1 
fF wit} 
Ot With 


you. 


summer, 


SUCCESS, and 


Id chap,” it concluded, 
my pile I’m not 
more about the farm, 


ll have made 


make over my interest 

I hope 
time this 
land 
than 
ted. Only the other day a man 

! about it, and offered me 
what we gave for it I asked 
to why 


least I owe you this 
be at home by the 
England, for I fancy this 
more value 


turn out of 


ll sorts of questions as 
but could get nothing 
world here 
position to obtain any re 





mation With this letter I am 
paper, all signed and sealed 
to you my interest in the land, 
ec to 1 1 rush Canada 
( ‘ ind ee \ it it 
Cedric had read Winchester’ 
1 time the train had arrived 
( , and then he made his 
efor Bank like a man in a 

Ced, old chap, vy e come 
reeting And of course you 
yl I’m sor I can only 
j five minutes All vou have 
n thi nd the thing is 
} here the che jue for ff ) 
er for you to sign I'll 

x witne ( 
led Cedric piece of paper a 
who, although littl customed 
I te iw that it \ drawn 
1 form It tated that, on con 
he im of /600, he mad 
ights in h Canadian land 
Hereford 


in enough, isn’t it, Ced? ” asked 


ite plair But after considera 
*t think T will.” 
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“What do vou 

‘The fact is I’ve made up my 
vo to Canada again.” 

Going to Canada again?” 

* Yes.” replied Cedric. 

‘Have you heard anything special? ” 
‘Well, you see, I owe it to Winchester, 
and I think I ought to go.” 

‘Just as you please, of course,” said 
Roger; and Cedric could not understand 
the tone of his friend’s voice. “Don’t you 
think I’m h?” Roget 
added. . 

Cedric Was On the 
friend of the letter he had received from 
Winchester when two entered the 
room. Evidently they came to witness the 
document which Cedric held in his hand. 

“My affairs are awfully unsettled, Roger, 
and I don’t think Aunt Rotha would like 
me to seli this land.” 

“Has she told you so?’ 

‘Not definitely, but in a way she has. 
Besides, I should be like a bull in a china 
more fit for banking 
I may 


meat! 


mind to 


offering you enoug 


point of telling his 


¢ ler ks 


shop here I’m no 
than a child of four years old. 
go on to Alaska and see Winchester, teo.” 

Roger looked at Cedric steadily. 

‘You needn’t wait,’ he said to the 
clerks, and then, taking the 
the table, and the document from Cedric’s 
hand, he tore them into littl 
a few secouds there was a silence between 
them. 

‘I am afraid you think me 
erateful, Roger?” 

“Uneratcful be 


your own a 


cheque from 
| { 


pieces For 


awfully un- 


haneed! Of course it’s 
But to tell vou the truth, 
always a fooi as far as your 





own interests are concerned. But there, I 
You will forgive me 


vou? By the 


must be oiling now 
for rushing away, won't 
wav, I hope you don’t think I was going 


” 


make anv money out of this? 

“Of course not! ” 

‘I don’t know anything about the 
land I only thought But there 
Good day, old chap, I must be off. I have 
in important appointment.” 

Cedric walked along Cheapside and down 
bv St. Paul’s Churchyard scarcely realising 
where he wa If George Winchester’s 
letter had half an hour later he 
would by this time have parted with all 
his interest in the land. At least, the 
news he had received was significant Tf 
Winchester had received an offer of three 
times the amount that had been originally 


1,1 ) 


p.essed 
' 


arrived 











1 for it, something must have happened 

make it more valuable. What could 
have happened? He had, on the impulse 
of the moment, told Roger that he intended 
going to Canada, and now he realised that 
it might be the wisest thing possible. But 
how could he go to Canada? It is true 
hat some of the money his aunt had sent 
to him remained, but if what Roger had 
said about her 
correct he ought not to use it. Even now 
the old lady might be straitened. He 
knew that her income was small, and he 


wondered whether, in some foolish hour, 


financial position were 


she had been persuaded to make an un- 
lucky speculation. He found his way down 
Ludgate Hill, and then along New Bridge 
Street towards the river. The noise of 
the traific distracted him, and he was 
bewildered by his experiences. Almost 
unconsciously he found his way up New 
Bridge Street again, and then, seeing the 

ypen door of a comparatively empty A.B.C. 
tea-shop, he entered. Ordering a cup of 
tea he read George Winchester’s letter fo 
the fourth time, and again he became lost 
in speculation. 

‘Surely I can’t be mistaken. It zs old 
Ced, isn’t it?” 

Looking up, he saw a fellow who had 
been with him at Rugchester School, and 
who left at the same time as George 
Winchester. 

“Don’t you remember me—Dingle? | 
was in your house, you know, at the time 
you fagged for Winchester.’ 

Why, yes; it’s old Pickwick!” cried 


giving him the nickname which 


Cedric, 
turally rose to his lips. 
‘IT hear you’ve had a great time, Ced. 
You must have had some curious experi 


Experiences enough! ” replied Cedric. 

It was in all the papers that you had 
‘kicked the bucket,’ and we all put on 
mourning for you. You've no idea the 
int of downright honest grief I wasted 
n you, and how I felt defrauded when, 

week or two ago, I heard I’d bought a 
new hat-band for hing! You ought to 


be ashamed of yourself! 


The Hemi bher rot an article out of 
Wingrave It wasn’t well donc, you know 
I say 


and Dingle looked as though an 


THE QUIVER 


idea had come suddenly into his mind— 


‘[ suppose you know I am editing the 
East and West.” 

“No; I never heard anything about it, 
but I knew you were always a kind of 
literary scrub.” 

“Yes; I got the post about a year ago, 
and I’m deing well. Look here, Essex, 
how long are you remaining in England?” 

“Not long only a few weeks.” 

“Where are you going?” 

‘I think of going to Canada again.” 

‘I wish you would write me two or 
three articles. You could make a fine 
thing of them! Wingrave’s style is as 
wooden as a farmer’s cart, and he has 
no more imagination than a_ lamp-post. 
As for poetry, a paving-stone is a king 
to him! But you could do it, old chap. 
Look here. Write me three articles, will 
you ?—say, about five thousand words each. 
I can afford to pay you well.’ 

“How much?” asked Cedric. 

Dingle thought a few seconds. 

“Got any phctographs? ” 

“ Heaps!’ 

“Well, then, I could give you-—” And 
he named a sum which startled Cedric by 
its liberality. 

“How long can you give me?” 

“Oh, a fortnight. Is it a bargain?” 

Half an hour later Cedric was rushing 
back to King’s Cross with a lighter heart 
than he had known ever since his return. 

“Surely it is Providence,” he said—* just 
Providence ! ” 

That nicht Cedric commenced writing, 
and he had 
minutes before he was. back in Africa 
again. 3efore he went to bed the first 
article was finished 

“Tt’s not at all bad,” he reflected, “but 


carcely been at work tive 


there are just two or three points I am 


not quite clear about. I must go and see 
Wingrave Let me see--his home is in 
Oxford, and he spoke of taking his brother 
back there.” 
rhe following day, at noon, Cedric found 
himself in thi classic city 
Pheyil be breaking up r the Easter 
Vac ion In a co le of d r eflected 
he saw a couple of undergraduates 
trolling along with their apologies for 
wns haif slipping from their shoulders 
‘But for that blessed Rugchester business 
I should ve come here I wonder who 


Hailing a taxi, he mentioned the address 
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‘Taking the cheque from the table, and the document from Draws by 


Cedric’s hand, he tore them into little pieces ’’—p. 467 ey Say 








ch Wingrave had spoke n of some 
nths before, and ere long found himself 
outskirts of the city. 
Mr. W ingrave has left, sir, said the 
ervant He’s gone abroad again with 
brothe1 He went time ago.” 


where 


in the 
” 


some 


Can you tell me he’s gone 

He did mention Italy, sir, but he told 
n thing was ettled.’ 
Did he say how long 


He was very undecided, sir. 


away! 


It will be 


they’d b: 


expect ’ 
thought Cedric as he 
I like the 
ought of going to ask old Roger? He'll 
yw. Still, I don’t feel like going to 
lim. I hurt him by refusing to sell him 
land Well, I must manage 
their help. After all, it isn’t important.” 
He came back to “The Mitre,” where 
he partook of a late lunch, after which he 
took a walk around the city. Presently 
he found himself in front of Balliol, the 
1] e he had hoped to enter. 
some of the Rugchester boys 
are here,” he said to himself. “My word, 
ere’s one of them now! I sav, Richards! 
You are Richards, aren’t you? You 
in old Bancroft’s house at Rugchester. I’m 
kssex. I was in Worchester’s 
‘Oh, yes, I remember,” and the young 
fellow looked at him somewhat suspiciously. 
You were a couple of years my junior,” 


several months, I 
‘No thoroughfare, 


the house “Why don't 





without 


‘ 
I expect 


' 
+} ) 


were 


house.” 


} 


iid Cedric, “but I remember your framing 


well at Rugby Did you get your cap 
before ou left?” 
Ye I got it. Are you staying long 
12 


Oxfore 
I’m going to catch the six train back, 


I have more than two hours vet. Won't 





come somewhere and have a cup of 
tea with me? 
No, thank y Good day.” And 
Ri h irds walked a 
For some seconds Cedric stood still 


then,” he said to him- 
ticks.” 

Quadrangle, as if 
aid someone else would 
I suppose I should act in the 
ht, “if I met a fellow 


St¢ aling 


It’s remembered, 


elf ° The { ld 


recorg- 


é l a examination 
It’s about the most low-down trick 
M a la ) guilty I'll get 
if f the bk ed place I feel like a 
knowing 
found 


scarcely 
til presently he 
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himself near a from which he 


building 


saw a number of girls coming. 
“What's that place?” he asked a police- 
man who stood close by 


‘Somerville College, sir.’ 

“Then she there,” he h vught. * She 
may be less than fiity yards from me now.’ 

The thought had 
when he 
face with | Granville 

“Miss Granville! ” he cried “T had not 
hoped for such luck as this!” 

She spoke to him kindly, but it seemed 
that her manner was _ restrained 


lacked the 


scare ely passed through 


his mind found himself face t 


to him 
Certainly it warmth of years 
before. 

‘| suppose 


pel ien¢ cs Very 


African ex- 
she said. 


you found your 
exciting ? ” 
he replied, with a laugh 


heart 


“Some ol them, 
He was strangely nervous, and his 
was beating wildly. 

“Of course you’ve seen Roger? 

Her face flushed as she an wered in the 
affirmative 

“And he told you all 

Only a very little.” 

“\Von’t vou come in somewhere and have 

And again he 


coldness. hesitated a 


walked by his side along 


" wondered 


a cup ot te: 





at her seeming 
second, and ther 
the street. 
“Why 
Essex?” she asked presently 
“Leave the party? I don’t 
“Why weren’t you with Mr. 
when he found his brother? ” 
“Hasn’t Roger told you?” 


did you leave the party, Mr 


understand.” 


Wingrave 


“No: he iid nothing about it.” 
“T was ill.” said Cedric, “and they had 
to push on without me. I stayed at the 


mission station 
latter part of Mr 


was very aan 


‘T suppose the 
grave’s expedition 
gre I 


wasn’t it ? He had to go among a hostile 


tribe of natives to find his brothe 

“T am afraid you know more abo that 
than I do, Mi Granville You see, I 
wasn’t with him at the last, and T haven't 
een him ince his” return I came ti 
Oxford to-day to try to find hin but 
to my dismay, I was told he had ne t 
Italy, and will not return for some time 

They were itting in a mall restaurant 
by this time, and the waiter had pl iced 
some tea before them Cedric’ heart beat 
with delight. She had pulled off her gloves, 
and he iw that she wore no engagement 


ring 











er tell you the circumstances 
we parted in Africa? 

her head. 

not know why, but he felt 


icy barrier were between them. 


speak freely to her, but was 


I 
could find no utterance for 


hich rose to his lips 


Mr. 


the 


Hereford 
last,”’ she 
wful when the 


kept by Mr. 
said presently. 


leader of an 


iscovers anything like disloyalty 


derstand,” said Cedric. ‘“‘ Have 
Wingrave? Do you know 
he slightest As for Mr. Here 
awfully reticent about his 
I could not get him to talk 
But I must be going now.” 


u will spend your vacation 


juite decided yet Good after- 
lieve it of him,” she said, as 
vay alon “A coward could 
isked hi life a he did years 
mi But why would he tell 
I gave him ever oppor- 
arrived at his aunt’s house 
felt as though a heavy weight 
] heart He recalled every 
ir conversation, and tried to 
I reason there could be for 
I’m! ling to her, he said 
She’s in love’ with 
I ld have thought that 
nd p with him would have 
id to me 
thes tori I hear about 
Dingle t da later when 
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1END OF 
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CHAPTER 


and 


bringing with him the last of the articles 


he called at the oftice of East West, 
he had promised to write. 

“What stories? ” 

“Oh, nothing definite, but I told a chap 
yesterday about the things you were writing 
for me. I said the two I had received 
were jolly good, and that I was expecting 
the last to-day; and he hinted that you 


hadn’t played the game in Africa.” 


“Not played the game? I don’t under- 
stand.” 
“Of course I told him it was all rot, 


and that you were incapable of doing any- 
thing mean, but he hinted that you funked 
the final part of the expedition.” 

‘I funked the final part of the expedi- 
tion? I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, I heard but 
you didn’t return with the other chaps, 


nothing definite, you 


see, 
and something was said about your refusing 
to go with them because you were on the 
make Of course I said it was all a 
silly mistake, but I couldn’t convince the 
fellow.” 

“Who told you this? ” 

“Tt was Worchester’s nephew—the chap 
who was always at daggers drawn with 
Hereford when we were at Rugchester 
Tell me all about it, Essex. Why weren't 
you in at the death with Wingrave? Did 
you quarrel with him? ” 

“Quarrel? Of course not. But I can’t 
very well tell you, Dingle You'd better 
ask Hereford Thank you very much for 
the cheque, old chap; it’s very generous 


of you 
“Of course I couldn’t tell him after 
Roger said to me,” thought Cedric, as 
made his way home that night. “But he'll 
all right.” 
later he 


what 
he 


make it 
\ few days 
Canada. 


was on his way te 
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THE COURTSHIP OF BIRDS 


By 


F. MATHER BURTON 


HEN a voung man wants to make love 
he all available arts to please 
and captivate the admiration of the wooed 


uses 
one. He dons his newest suit, his smartest 
hat is put on at the correct angle, and the 
latest thing in ties is adjusted with scrupu- 
lous care, for fair ladies are apt to be critical 
and feminine fancy is caught by what is 
bright and smart. Nature is the at 
heart through all its kinds, and the amorous 
wooer, even if he be only a bird, puts forth all 
his powers of attraction in that sunny spring- 


same 


time when he goes acourting. 
‘In the spring a livelier iris changes on the 
burnished dove 
dove assured 
and tie 
that is to say, that 


When the little stock has 
himself that his 


the roughly up to date ”’ 


* collar his are 





Photo: 
W. 8. Berridge, F.2.8. 


A Sentimental 
Attitude. 
A 


Ruff in « ting pose. 


little neck is at it 
then it 


the plumage around his 
richest and most brilliant colouring 


is that he seeks his mate, and a gallant little 
suitor he is. Had he studied the courtly 
manners of a royal lover, he could net bow 
his little breast to the ground with greater 
grace, or offer his heart more humbly, than 


does the little stock-dove, as, with bent body 





47 


and tail spread fan-wise, he 
charms before the little lady of 


displays his 
his choice. 

men, though 
The real 
art of love-making is a gift which the gods 


Some birds, like some young 
good fellows, are inartistic lovers 


bestow on favoured mortals irrespective of 
A lover often a_ sincere 
husband. The butcher bird, ‘‘ Hook of the 
Bill,” as he is frequently called, cuts rather a 
foolish figure when in love, and in his court- 


worth slow is 





Great Bustard Photo _— 
Displaying. W. S Berridge Z.8 
ship is ridiculous; but should the wooed 
one be able to realise that it is only excess 


of devotion that renders his behaviour some- 
makes an excellent husband 

the ile bird at the 
the often stolid in- 
characteristic 


what silly, he 

rhe flippan y ol 
and 
ditference of the little hen, are 


ae 
mating season 
of many birds 

Different birds employ various arts to aid 


their courtship; a bird that can sing, like 
a man with a good voice, has an extra dart 
for his Cupid’s bow, but there are unmusical 
birds whose voices alone might fail to 
attract, so they resort to special displays or 


ithers in such a way as 


them off to the 


etting up of their fe 
to catch the light and show 
greatest advantage. It may be that the tail 
is much spread out, after the fashion of the 


> 


< 
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case denote real fear, but only a 
little excitement—he trails his out- 
spread wings, inflates his neck, and 
stands with tail erect, and then 
slowly revolves, that no point of 










































beauty may escape the eye of the 
bird whose approval he is anxious 
to secure. After a time he gradu- 
ally returns to his normal appear- 
ance and shape. 

The ruff is a bird that has curious 
customs associated with his court- 
ship. He is not a very large bird, 
somewhere about ten or twelve 
inches in length, and not of striking 
appearance as to colour—chiefly a 
mixture of black, brown or white, 
but there is always a singular indi- 
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ala oan. W. 8. Berridge, F.2.8 viduality in the markings of each. 
His name is obviously taken from 

the ruff of feathers which develop 

k, who displays all the year, and not at the back of his neck. At the approach 

nly n courting ; or it may be that the of the courting season, early in March, the 

‘ wings are drooped, the feathers of the neck feathers at the side of the neck begin to 
ruffl it, or the crest set up—as is seen in fall, and then the ruff begins to grow and 

cockat when excited from any cause or takes about five weeks before its perfection. 

ang! The kagu, a somewhat rare bird The hen bird does not possess this attractive 


m New Caledonia, makes an elaborate 
display of his crest when courting 

teleur eagle extends his great wings 

out pretty well every feather on 

} y until he looks a most important 


ki f the air rhe ostrich, an unmusical 
bit I rts to rather elaborate self-adver- 
tiser t. His powers of booming—or roaring 

lik lion, as some naturalists compare it 
known, but in addition to that the 
mes a number of poses and strikes 
ve attitudes. He frequently begins 
by] ling down on the ground, then, spread- 
i vings to show off his feathers, he 
ral them high in the air next he twists 
. rts his neck, finally swinging it 
right behind his body, thus conspicuously 
displaving a bunch of light-coloured feathers 
at the base of his neck. He compl tes his 
: performance by rising from his kneeling 
| tion, standing erect, and with out- 
tretched wings rushing towards the hen 
bir tamping quickly on the ground, with 
ll tuous movements; he then distends 

| eck and booms. 


l t bustard has a peculiar method 
‘charms. First he puffs out all 





<agu with Crest Erect Photo 
K 8 Cc W. S. Berridge, F.2.8, 


ithers around his neck—showing (Displaying). 
th vhite feathers, which does not in his (This is a rare bird from New Caledonia.) 








and therefore is not called a ruff, 


reeve 
RR elect a patch of open ground which 
rally called hill.’ Here they 

itch the ground and display themselve 
urting pose with ruff frill set up, wings 


ind tail drooy ladies are searce 
I are 1 h more abundant than reeves, 
» there is great competition fo1 a bride, and 


hould a reeve alight upon the “ hill’’ there 
is considerable excitement and rivalry The 
ruffs make prostrate attitudes and press 
their bodies against the ground When the 
little reeve has made her choice she comes 
p beside the ruff and nibbles the feathers 
at the back of his head; but they are often 


Ostrich Photo : 
Displaying. W. &. Berridge, 
(T wings are ad raised alternately |} i 

ed t f the | 4 ) 


indifferent and require a great deal of wooing 


betore they are won 
Skylarks do a ul of “ showing off 
their courting day Great as are their 


vocal powers, they do n rely upon these to 


captivate their love they go in for some 
more heroic action, and nothing short of a 
upremacy of the au is sufficient to 
establish their victory. The two rival sky- 
ks enter into an rial competition, and 

t ( who is victorious comes and takes 
pla e by the side of the desired lady lark 

She assumes stolid indifference, but all the 
I like many a maiden—she means to 
him in the end; he knows this full well, 

so he makes no fuss, but goes off to feed, 
5 variably follow and both are seen 
ly to nr from the ground and then 

light together rhe courtship is over —they 
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the early birds, for 
he does not wait until ‘“* The winter is over, 


The oxeye is one of 


the rain is past, and the singing of birds is 





come.” but if the weather is at all mild he 
begins his love-notes as early as January. 
He is not a particularly sweet songster ; still 
his lay app al to the practical little hen 
bird who later on, should her eg be in 
danger, can and does hiss like a snake and 


so frightens away intruders. 
Among 


methods of 


birds 
rather 


other well-known British 


whose love-making are 
pretty are blackbirds, thrushes, and robins 

Blackbirds than 
thrushes—though their 


spotted breasts when their hearts swell with 


make more display do 


even they puff out 


love—and the Mink! Mink! of the 
blackbird which we hear in the 
early morning is one of his most 
telling love-notes Ihe robin is 


little fellow 


and a strong believer in territorial 


always a pugnacious 


rights, and will chase’ intruders 
from any patch of ground that 
he has been undisputed owner ot 


like 


mins 


but 


Is a cha 


many a 
little 


wintel 


he 


during 
martial hero 


lover and makes love in a practical 
way He does not come empty 
handed, for some choice and dainty 


his beak 
chocolates 


generally in 


equivalent to a box of 





F.28 This he presents to the loved one 
sir, as he stands with tail erect, sway- 
ing almost convulsively She gra 

ciousl ho her pleasure and 
approval by devouri it with her wins 


aquivel! 


rhis generous lover does not feel it to b 
his duty to help in the nest buildis bu 
will occasionall it on the « llowevel 
he fully believes in the parental resy 
bility of findir «1 for the bair 

Dancing is considered by many creatures 
i great aid to irtship it is known that 
nats dance in the sunshine and then tly off 
in pairs 

Certain bird uch as plover 1 cranes 
are inveterate dancers Very gracetully and 
daintily they » throu quite stately 
measures, which are almost Early Victonan 
in their dignity 

rhe bowel! by | make (| l pecial 
feature of thei nel | rrange \ 
regular bower or pa nin y h to dai 
and play. 














TONY 


A Boy Hero 


By MILDRED 


roing to be married,”’ announced 
ny, with all the assurance of six 
fortune of ten 


years, a annas 


ttered tin money-box, and a toy 


very much the worse for wear 
subaitern, who was his greatest 
Gerald 
d children, and what is more, 


1 them; and the motherless son 


him seriously as_ usual. 


nel made a very special appeal to 
he looked gravely at the bright, 
le face and held out his hand. 
tulations, old chap,” he said 
is the small grubby paw was laid 
May I ask—er—who the lady 


it down on the top step of the 
nd crossed one leg over the other 

little leg with a blue and white 

k rucked all round the ankle 

he’s be 


reverent voice 


iutiful,’”” he began in a 
“ They mostly are, 
he asked, looking up into the 
beside him 
lways,” said the subaltern 
What else ? ” 
ht a moment. “ Her hair’s 
ht below her waist. Once she 
and Muzzy went to a ball 
her do it. She let me” 
delight ‘she ackshally let 
ers through it.” 
ripping !’’ said Gerald 


icky dog, you know 


Grant 


the eager little voice went on. 
darling Do you know her?” 
ubaltern stroked his scrubby 
tache thoughtfully. ‘‘ I think so,” 
ly 
‘'t you think she’s the beautiful- 
the station Tony asked, fixing 
on the young soldier 
“I'm rather afraid 


lemn eyes 
smiled 


rd he said, glanci 


(,rant 
sideways 
like implement You see, when 

h promised to marry one man 
r all the other men to take a back 


I say nice things 7 about Miss 


ht challenge me to a duel 


4 


= 
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\nd as I say, I don’t altogether like the look 
of that sword.”’ 

Tony took “It’s a jolly 
fine bit of steel,’’ he said, with a grown-up 
air. “It’s killed hundreds.” 
was the answer, “ I've seen it 
That’s what makes 


t up lovingly. 


“IT know,” 
do valiant work myself. 
me afraid.’ 

At that Tony stood up very straight and 


Afraid,”’ he echoed. “ Sol- 


, 


faced him 
diers are never afraid, Jerry.’ 
Gerald Grant rose too, stretching himself 
to his full six feet of height, and looked down 
getavely on the small boy in the blue cotton 
sult 
‘ Sometimes, 


sometimes, soldiers are 


afraid too. War is a_ fearsome thing. 
Think of it, Tony—bullets flying by, 
eroans and yells all around one; one’s 


horse shot down, one’s best friend shattered 
to bits; it’s one of the greatest wrongs of 
civilisation 
Tony scratched his head 
* Wrong—I 
Why, the King—God bless him—wouldn’t 
allow it if it was wrong.” 
The King can’t help it,’’ said Gerald 
Grant unwisely 
The soldier’s son drew himself up proudly : 
“The King can help everything, Jerry— 
everything. When I grow up I shall fight for 
him—God bless him!” he said again. And 
the small patriot saluted. 
‘ Right-o, old fellow, so you shall,” said 
a jolly loyal 


war.” 
thoughtfully. 


don’t see how it’s wrong. 


Jerry. “‘ The King will have 
soldier,”’ and he gravely returned the salute. 
‘‘And now how about this ride ?’”’ he asked. 
** Are you coming ?’ 
Tony’s face lit up. 
he said, clapping bis hands. 
he called out imperatively, and a native 
Pony 


** Of course I’ll come,” 
‘ Syce, syce,”’ 
came running from the “ go-downs.’ 
here at once,” said the little sahib in Hin- 
dustani, and the man ran off to do his 
bidding 
Meanwhile 
where his own charger stood tett.ered to the 
horse block followed him. “ I'll 
just get my ‘topi’ and crop, and then I’m 


Jerry had gone into the drive 


Tony 











ready Could—could we go past 
Hey nous 
he tall young officer smiled indulgently at 
the boy ‘Of course, of 
anywhere you like.” 
minutes later the large brown hot 
ted out of the 


regimental 


course. 


Five 
and the 
compound and 
lines towards the open 
it is,’ said Tony, pointing with his whip t 
a rather isolated bungalow in an unusuall 


“ 


small white pony trot 





jungle. 


Sometimes she’s in th 


Don’t 


large compound. 


garden picking flowers you hop 
there 
I do,” said Jerry gravely 


nearer and passed, th 


” 


she’s to-day 


But as they drew 
garden was empty, and the “ tatties ’’ wer 
all pulled down everywhere. ‘“ No luck,’ 
said Tony wistfully. ‘“ P’r’aps—p’r’aps she'll 
be there coming back.”” And they 
their into a canter over the open 
jungle land. It was a Indian 
winter when the air is keen and 


spurred 
horses 
glorious 
morning 
fresh as in non-tropical lands, and when only 
towards noon is the sun too bright for 
native 
wrapped quaintly in many-hued blankets 
ir work in the paddy 


riding in comfort. They passed 





going unwillingly to th 
fields 

out ior 
panion received a salute 
he cantered by. Those 
Tony’s life, when he sat hi 


passed a detachment of horses 
Tony 
from each man as 


They 
exercise, and and his com- 
were the proud 
moments of 
little white charger at the s lute, and wat hed 
the deference of all his father’s men. “ It’ 
he said breathlessly as the 
lers disappeared in 


elorious,”’ 
last of the powerful wa 
cloud 
# said Jerry 
over his eyes. “ The 


un’s getting awfully strong already What 


do you say to breakfast with me ?”’ 
Rippi said Tony 
walked their horses 


unhesitating] 

past Mi 
I bungalow, but all was quiet 
before “Was there a dance last night ? 


W ho ha l 
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“There 





opposite his host, munching toast and de- 
molishing bacon and eggs, chatting the 
while to his heart’s content 


Colonel Ma Tony’s father, had 
married late in life, and had _ brou 
wife back to India with 





echt his 
him ; 
the y had 


beautiful 
and there for five happy years 
full. Mrs. Mainwaring, 
charming, popular, easily took her 
the regiment, and by 

caused but little 
in that cay When Tony 
to her that the world had 
a light heart 


enjoyed life to the 
young, 
place as first lady of 
soni strange chance 
jealousy yacity. 
came, it seemed 


eiven her of its best, and with 


she literally danced through the years, until 
one sad day an epidemic of cholera surged 
through the lin and among the first to 
succumb was Tony’s beautiful mother. The 
child remembered her in th vivid way 


he remembered everything She as still 

Muzzy ” to him 
to be gon for ever, and 
wring his father’s heart with allusions to her 
speedy retut Let 
Mainwaring had said; “ it’s a pretty notion. 
Thank God he not old enou to miss her 


yet.” And so Tony 
had 





who lor co ‘ ne over tl border ; 
till haunted her room, hoy to see her 
come back 1 Time to dre iat lways 
ised to wat r dre it ich fu 
Gudra, the ayah, made her look » splendid 
with a soft {t dress that he loved to 
ike, and glittering things in her hair and 
ich wonderful es on her tiny teet Oh 
he was good to look upon—that Muzzer ot 
And it partly be ise she had 
been his n ! friend that Tony adored 
Felicity Grant] Tr} t the most 
wonderful talk Felicity had k Tonys 
mother sin t had b | rls at 


chool together, and she could tell him the 


most exciting 











TONY 


talk to me,”’ he said to her naively when he tiger. Then we are none of us safe! To- 
proposal. night, even, he may descend upon us, and 
very, very sweet of you, Tony,” carry off our children, our goats. I go quickly 
I ty | replied quite seriously. ‘‘ Will to warn my family”; and the small child, 
quivering with fear under the blankets, heard 


think it over 


( certainly,” said Tony politely. the soft pad-pad of their naked feet flying 
"4 e soon.”’ along the stone-floored veranda. 
Ar it was left, and Tony had felt it “A tiger!” said Te my to himself; “a 


d had announced it to his  man-eater out of the jungle!” He put a 
<So small pink foot out of bed, pulled aside the 
mosquito curtains, looked cautiously around, 

ht Tony had been put to bed by and then, going over to the two large doors, 
he had 
refused the 
1 ayah. His 
ut at a mess 


nd the small 


b l in the great 

f I furnished room 
itiful little 

the mos- 


Four lofty 


opened on 


into his first 
heard voices 
out harsh native 


\ talking rapidly 


lar. “ The 


T ] I W ter The 
last the 
l { my sister 
Ithy toot 
his ‘ go 


lle swears unde! 





L tigel 
in-catin 
‘) da , 
man, a 
r t r ‘ 
eri 
tones A ‘* With sword at attention, he stood ae 
o 478 Oualey Tennant 
tigel Kkamswami—a there, with sleepy eyes, on guard ’’—p. 4/5. 
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trugeled to close them. With a huge effort 


icceeded in closing one ; then, trembling 
with excitement and fear, he went over to 
the othe! The moonlight came pouring 
in through it, and the great poinsettias 
outside looked coldly eerie and unreal 
Somewhere in the pepul trees a flying fox 
perched, shrieking his horrid song; and the 
child, strung up to the pitch of terror, 
creamed But no one heard him. All the 
servants were safely barricaded into the 


vo-downs,” and in all that vast bungalow 
there was only one small boy——one small boy 
ll alone, and very much frightened. He 


fumbled vainly with the second door, and 
is he pushed and pushed something fell from 
behind it, something soft 
right at his feet For the 


and inanimate 


moment he forgot 


his fear. ‘ Teddy,” he said delights dly, 
and he hugged the well-worn Teddy Beat 
to him. And then suddenly his face grew 
crave. “ Felicity,” he said to himself. 
Felicity had given him the little white bear 


when his mother died, and the finding of it 


had made him think of her. With large 
wondering eves he st there in the moon 
light, a pathetic little figure in blue silk 


the Tedd) Bear 


ments 


clasped in his 
he lost 
straightened himself 


pyjamas 
arms. For some n seemed 
in thought, and then he 
proudly. 

“ The King 
ind he brought his h 


he turned 


God bles 
ind to the salute. 
determination 


him,” he said aloud 
Phen 


strong In 


with 





every line of his slight little figure, and went 
ver to his toy cupboard in the corner. 
After many things had clattered down—tin 
soldiers, drums, trumpets—he produced the 


battered old sword in dented scabbard, 
nd finally from the almirah his brown 
leather riding boot hese last he drew on, 
uffing his pyjama | inside them. From 
the cane chair he took h top! "and thru 
it hastily on to his dark curls Phen h 
ready. Very sl warily he 1 ec 
the veranda It wa helt That wa 
ne comfort, and tl lines were vel 
julet Hle remem! | that there wa ib 
ice at the club iles distant, and 
h kn that Jer olng—imn fact 
ly « ryon Phat wa } 
ere were so few | ts in the bungalow 
H tip L past chokidar, who, 
t to | prok noring lustily on 
irther ver irban, still wound, 


ped the small quaint 


Past him 
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figure in the brown riding boots and “ topi,” 
the held shoulder 
martial style, out the 
and along the dusty white road 


sword over one in true 


through drive gates, 
There was 
no one about, only 


and they, atte 


a stray pie-dog or two, 
sniffing suspiciously, went 


on their way On and on went Tony under 
the soft moon. There was Major Croft's 
bungalow, there the Browns’, there the 


quarters where Jerry lived ; he had reached 


the Officers’ Mess at the top of the lines. 
A buggy and a couple of saddle-horses wer 
He 
t and see 
last 
and there was 


Then she 


Tony doubled 
anyone to 
him. Yes, there it was at 
How looked! Yes 
a light in one of the rooms. 


waiting outside 


did not 


past 
want come ou 
lonely it 


must 


bein. The bugle sounded from the barracks 
Tony stood very straight and listened to 
“The Last Post Then that was “ lights 
out.”” Perhaps Felicity was going to bed. 


strangely 
Behind 
Tony 
He almost 
ereatl 


He stumbled on and on, 
but 
Felicity’s bungalow 
he thought of it 


he could cee a 


erowilng 


weary brave at heart. 


lay jungle, 
tered 


that 


shud 


as 


1] rye 
flying 


believed 
yellow thing coming at him 


He looked around in terror, but there was 
no sound, and he plodded on He knew 
that Felicity was probably alone. She had 
told him that her father was going away for 


He w a doctor, and 
one and 


a week, 


was a wick sometimes demanded 


days of hard travelling \t last 
he reached the ite. With eager, trembling 
hands he opened 1 Very quietly on tip- 
toe he stole up 1 he room where the light 
wa Ye it \ it is Felicity’s be 
room, and she must be going to bed rhe 
he couldn't see het His hy quivered 
little He wa » very tire | so } 
disappointed bright thought struc! 
him. If he could not see her he could at 
least guard het \gain he straightened his 
houlder and removing | pl took 
up hi positi the vera i outsid 
elicity’s roon With sword at attent 

hi tood there ith blink py eyes, 
on guard, 2 


And while Tony stood there on sentry-go, 


the news ot the raids ot a man-eating U 
had reached the iy dancers at the Allorabad 
Club 

Native twaddk ud the majority ol 
people. ‘ Probably one has been seen a 











it; 
mostly 
bunga 
rest to 
le, and 
hem was 
Grant He 
rst of all of 


bungalow 


Felicity Grant- 
then he 
Pony 
il soldier 
big bunga 
he thought 
t ll of his own 
monkey. 
l’ll go,” 
lenly; and 
himself from 
rtner, he 
r his bugegv 
1 driving 
ver the five 
ch separated 
1 his own 
Everything “6 Just then Tony stirred. 
ill. a mvs beautiful, aren’t they ? 
vy stillness 
nything but reassuring I've 
on a fool's errand,”’ he said 
( elf; “‘ but there’s just a chance.” 
H up at Tony’s bungalow. He 
k that Colonel Mainwaring was away 
ale | | vy exactly how to find his way 
child’s bedroom Hie pressed the 
a small electric torch which he 
rried, and to his great dismay 
empty bed, the disarranged toy 
he halt-closed doors. 
ord!’ he said under his breath 
d out again into the cool, cleat 
Ile whipped up the old battery 
1 was soon at his own bungalow 


ethered the horse and sought out 


Perhaps the little chap’s with 


he thought he made his way 


as 


her bungalow 
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‘ They’re mostly 
he said sleepily ’’—p. 


, 


And as he drew nearer he saw a strange 
sight Tied to a hurdle lay a newly-slain 
kid, undoubtedly a bait for a tiger. Fot 
fully five minutes Gerald Grant stood 


dering who on earth could have 
laid bait for a tiger only a few feet from the 
Th n he 


looking, wot 


bungalow suddenly decided what 


to do. A heap of dried sticks was near ; 
in his overcoat pocket was a flask of spirit. 
This last he poured over the slaughtered 


kid, then, heaping the sticks around it, set 
light to it. It blazed dully at first, and the 
young soldier fanned the flame, urging it on. 


At leneth it was well alight, and heaving a 
sich of relief he turned away and strode on 
towards the bungalow 


if ry. called a sm ill voice } 
** did you it And Tony came flying 


from the veranda into Jerry’s 


Jerry; oh, 
~™ 
arms. 





‘Tony! said the young man in surprise. 
What on earth are you doing here ?’ 

On guard,” said Tony abruptly. ‘“ Was 
that you making a fire down there ? ” 
Jerry’s face grew grave. ‘ It was. 

Someone has been trying to play a beastly 
trick.” 
Tony nodded gravely. 
moved it myself.” 
‘You!” said Jerry. ‘‘ You—you kid? 
You moved that abominable bait ! ”’ 
“ Yes,”’ said Tony simply. 
“‘ Shake hands,”’ said the soldier gravely. 
They shook hands, and then Tony’s head 
drooped wearily. I don’t think,’’ he said 
sleepily, ‘“‘ that the tiger’s out to-night.”’ 
And just at that moment someone came 
out on to the veranda, someone with golden 


“1 know. I 


hair and gentle eyes. 
“ Jerry!” she said in amazement. ‘‘ And 

—and Tony! Oh, the little sleepy fellow.”’ 

And Jerry, bearing Tony in his arms, sat down 

on one of the veranda chairs. 

*“ He’s been guarding you,” he said, look 

ig full into Felicity’s face. ‘‘ The whole « 


the evening he’s been on guard on the 


I 


veranda here.” 
Felicity Grantham looked 
“Why, I don’t understand,” she began. 
Gerald Grant explained. ‘‘ He must have 
heard the news that a tiger was out,” he 
said seriously. ‘‘ When I came up he was 
standing very straight, trying hard to keep 


mystified. 


awake.”’ 


Suddenly Felicity went down on _ het 
knees beside the sleeping child, who still 
lay comfortably in Jerry’s strong arms 


The toy sword lay 


TO 


And made herself 
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scabbardless on the 


BELGIUM 


OR her who fought, and, fighting, suffered long, 


veranda. She picked it up. “Oh, Jerry, 
the dear little chap! I can just imagine 
him standing there with his little old 
sword, bravely keeping watch. And I 
never heard a_ sound.’ 

“He did good work too,’ said Jerry 
thoughtfully. “Do you kuow that some 
brute had laid a bait for the tiger inside your 
compound, and he—he took it away. How 
he had the strength I can’t imagine.’ 
“ Someone 


’ 


Felicity’s face grew solemn. 
who had a grudge against us, I suppose; 
but what a cruel, cruel plot.’’ She shuddered. 

““Yes,”’ said Jerry seriously. ‘‘ Thank 
God it’s all right 

“And you,” said Felicity suddenly. 
“Why did you come ?”’ 

Gerald Grant reddened under his tan. 
** 1 heard the news too.” 

Felicity smiled adorably. 
six-year-old lover was first,’’ she said, 
He prope sed 


But my little 


looking fullinto Jerry’s eyes. 
to me the other day,’’ she said softly. 

“I know,” Jerry replied. He was first 
in that too’’; and be it to their credit that 
neither of them smiled. 
said Felicity gravely, * look at 


** Jerry,” 
me. Is baby Tony sucha formidable rival ?” 
And Jerry, looking into her eyes, read there 


all he wanted to know. 


‘“ Felicity,” he said, surprised joy in his 
voice. And Felicity put ner two arms 
about his neck. . .. And just then Tony 
stirred. 


“They're mostly beautiful, aren’t they, 
Jerry ?”” he said leepily 
‘ Alway 


Tony, always,’ whispered Jerry. 
And Tony slept soundly again. 


Whom neither pain, nor loss, nor grief could quell, 
Her bugle note, which led her battie-song 


Shall her immortal victory-anthem swell 


She was not crushed; and though in sorrow, weeping, 
She fought for others’ peace, and reaped her fame, 
She found her life—her sacred honour keeping— 


an everlasting name.” 


IpA SUTHERLAND GROOM 
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THE EASTER CHALLENGE 


“Fear not ye!” 


By the Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 


, 
lawn bearing 


Ll prepared, and 


ud unto the had been fighting against God. The kings 

of the earth set themselves, and their princes 

ays, the first took counsel together against the Lord and 
world at the against His anointed, and that despoiled 
d, cheering, and empty grave meant that the Lord had 

rhe women held them in derision. The Resurrection 

the spices was God’s vindication of His Son and 


instead of His judgment upon those men who had 


ve closed and sealed they compassed His death two days before. 
l away, and an angel But for these faithful women, who had 


iad expected 


ministered to Christ of thei 
substance, who had stood by 
Him and befriended Him, who 
had loved Him and _ believed 
in Him, the empty grave was 
no occasion for fear, but rather 
for rejoicing and thanksgiving. 
It meant that their faith was 
no delusion. It meant that 
Jesus was all and more than all 
they had ever thought Him to 
be. It meant that He had been 
declared to be the Son of God 
with power. The Cross had 
filled them with perplexity and 
listress. Iver since the lriday 
they had lived in a land of 

m and fear. But there 
was no room any longer for 





nh were not fear in face of the empty 
tt tomb CTAVE It meant that their 
: there, when Packe 1 Gabentan & Gould, Lord had won His triumph 
e business Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., It meant that He had _ been 
t und guard D.D. death’s plague and the graves 
) t anyone lestruction. It meant that He 
» % l the Lord’s body away. was alive for evermore Fear not \ ’ 
: t Lread about the lition That was the first Easter challenge or 
I “And for fear of those who believed in Christ, there was no 
watche | quake, room any longer for timidities and alarms. 
' Il ; Lhe mighty fact of which the empty erave 
people with whom the poke meant the complete abolition of fear. 
in implied contrast It 

| had said, No wonder The Primary Message still 
but fear not Phe hat is the primary Easter message still : 
type and mbol, for the “ Fear not ye It has been sounding out 
l 4 | Christ to tl this message to the believing men and 
tion lL be a irce women of the centuries; it is sounding 
{ rror to them It meant it out to us again. ‘The victory of the 
tha action towards Christ they lesurrection has abolished the causes of 
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fear The man to whom Easter has not 
poken its message may go through life 
burdened by anxiety and broken by fear, 
but the man who knows that the Lord is 
rl indeed, goes through it rejoicing in 
glori ind immortal hope. 


A Life without Fear 
] thout fear What an enviabl 
d life such a life would be. And 


life the Bible assumes the life of the 


Cl tian will be Fhe bible is insistent in 
it ining against Ileal Phe phrase * Thou 
S ot be afraid ”’ rings through its page 
li] trumpet blast. 

I frequency of th Bible warnings 
against fear is due, I imagine, to two 
re I The first is that the sin of fea 
1 t prevalent and wellnigh universal 

There are so many things in life to 
terror to the soul. There is sin itself 


with its unmentionable fears and dreads ; 


there are the baffling and _ heartrending 
mysteri of Providence; there is. the 
terrific and appalling power of evil I am 


not rprised that in face of these things men 
ften feel themselves beset by terro1 


on every side here is probably not one 
fi readers who does not know what it Is 
to be afraid of life’s problems and difficulties. 
| universal sin 
Phe cond reason for thi frequency and 
urgency of the Bible warnings against feat 
1 that Jedi {cl e ¢ “ing, crviph 


ng this Whosoever is fearful and 





tre! et him retur nd depart from 
\ t Gilead aid Gideon to the indi 
criminate crowd that had responded to hi 
call. Timid people were usel for the hard 
fichti that wi oon t come Cowards 
may ell the numbers of an army, but 
t from it treneth Phat 1 


( \ timid (¢ hd on it Wath 
1 leated Ch 
| tl Bib thus insistent 
i i I t nes that t! 
( walk t li dade its con 
I hat t re calm and 
Look at it | riptions of the 
Christian man! Take three simple phrases 
ot 1’ i | Pint Hlere 1 one 
in fa baith is the antithesi 
I ent faith is er 
Weak through fea may do 
ior a d iption ol the man who ts without 
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Christ; ‘strong in faith” is the badge 
and sign of the Christian 

Here is a second phrase: “ Rejoicing in 
hope.’’ Fear breeds fretfulness and anxiety 
When a man is torn and harassed by fear h« 
cannot smile. But fear has been banished 
from the heart of the Christian ; 1t has been 


displaced by glorious hope Phe result is 
he is always rejol 

Hlere is the third “ The peace of God 
shall garrison your hearts Now fear 
always mean trained and distracted 
heart No man can, at one and the same 
time, be afraid and peaceful. But amid 


all the varied experience of lite, the peace 
of God so ettectually guards the heart of the 
Christian man that fear never gains an 
entrance into It. Phat is the picture of the 
Christian man the New Testament gives us 

he is strong, he 1 unny, he is peaceful 
He is strong in faith; he rejoices in hope 
he is guarded by the very peace of Go 

What is wanted in order to make that 
picture true of us is that we should have a 
imple and hearty belief in the great event 
which aster celebrate Christ, when He 
rose again from the dead, abolished fear for 
His people and the man who honestly and 
really believes in the living and triumphant 
Lord can b trol faith, he can repores 
in hope, he can ] the ] ful lea 
Abolishing the Fear of Sin 

Notice in what various wa tire Kk 
rection abolishes f 

1) It abolish feav of sui Not that 


contrary Phe one place where the modern 
peech in palhation of sin appears the pro 
fane thing it really 1 Is in tace ol the Cro 


nd Grave of our Lord Jesus Christ It is of 
no use trying to make out sin to be mere 
mistake Itas of no use saying it is a bogy 
of the theologiat Invention Sin is so 
desperately wicked a thing that it crucitied 
the Lord of Glory =) | vile and awtula 
thing that t b the blood of Christ 
ivailed to clea mi it Phe Kesu 
rection does not deliver us trom the tear of 
in by making sin I inful, it cdlelivers us 
from this haunting fear by bring: us the 
assurance of parce Phat is a great word 
I the Apostle P Ile wv raised for 
Wo pustification . tion 
Meals thi treat thi wit i hhocent 
pronouncing the sinner righteou And ita 


mat 
His 


our 
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{ that brings us that boon 
the Kesurrect i tha 
lorgivene i | 
( If Jesus had died and 
end, His death would 


tand good. But Ith 
es His death from a 
vrdom ft . sacrifice. In the light of 
H g rrection glory, I can believe what 
ivSs 
r forgiven 
good, 
ist to 
I t the hl ] f Je us 
5 eanseth us from. all 


I nful past expunged I see 
blotted out 
v? korg mes fact rt experience 

| ter bri release from all the torture ol 


condemnation to 


iblem of 
Wi k, in something 


rment, why God permits 


ftlering as we are iten 
| the tragic wrongs and 
Thi ot a world 
re If we have to judge 
cl | I W | ca 
. 4 iny stret { the 
t Thi Vay il equ | 
the seemingly mlor 
\\ t are we to make of 
t rv dawn of thet 
i Fellow of one of the 
|S f the m t bril 
time t off at thirty 
Wi it ure to m ] 
ut It all ned ) 
, I it he « 1 God 
\ a ’ But in t 
rifving mysteri ] ter 
m i Feat eS F 
ti rea n tor evel 
l two thin for u t 
k fe b 1, and it make 
f God, by making us 


Christ. And these t 
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aimless feet,’’ but that a full 
and difficulties will 


with answer 


to all our pe rple xities 


be forthcoming within the veil In face f 


all the tangled Providence of dit 
Resurrection morning has abolished fear. 
3) It abolishe t] tj f deat There 
is no need to say much about this point, 
for this is the most obvious effect of the 
Resurrection. Men cowered in abject terror 


But Christ has taken 
by bringing life 


Christ has really abolished 


in face of the 
away the 
mortality to light. 
death itself. The 
“ The 
What 


By taking 


oTave, 
terror and im- 
does not die. 
says St. Paul. 
end to be death is sin. 
Christ has abolished 
death, and by abolishing death He 
abolished fear. The great Marquis of Argyle 
a child on the night preceding 
foes marvelled 


Christian 
sting of death is sin,” 
makes the 
away sin, 
has 


slept like 


his execution. Friends and 


at it. But death had absolutely no terror 
for him ‘I am not afraid,” he said 
proudly, ‘“‘to be surprised with fear.” 


When Dr. dying in Melbourne, 
he said to 
that when all is 
God’s hand, I 
atisfied . . . quite 
the man 

may be still a fearful thing. 


Rainy lay 
his daughtet 

said and 
am quite sure, and I am 
satisfied.”’ Death to 
heard of Easter 
But the message 


[am quite sure 
done we are in 


who has never 
of the empty grave to us is “ Fear not ye.” 
From all dreads it delivers us. It 


enables us to greet the unscen with a cheer ; 


our 


for it makes us sure of the Father’s house 
and the prepared place, of the inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled, and = which 


away. So we triumph and 


fadeth not 
l Thanks be to God, who 


exult over di 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 


ath. 
Christ.” 


The Kingdom of Evil 


1) Finally it abolishes evil 


{ the fear of 


isa nedom ai t power. At this time 


f crisis, when our hearts almost stand still 
with fear, th the aspect of the Resurrec- 
tion we need most urgently to realise. The 
Resurrection of r Lord was more than a 


umph; it was the triumph of 


over the cause of wrong, 


good over the cause of ' 


evil, and the l of God over the cause 
of the devil. When Christ rose again on 
the third day, when He burst the bands of 
death t the proclamation that the ' 


rld was God vorld, righteousness 


that 




















was mightier than wrong, that good was 


tronger than evil “Fear not ve,’ said 
tl 1 It recalls that brave and cheerful 

{ Christ Himself “Be of good 
cheer, | have overcome the world.”” And 
that is the word that still comes to us from 
the empty grave The victory of Christ 


over death and hell and the grave is a pledge 
and promise of the final victory of good 
over evil, of the Kingdom of God over all the 
enormous and incalculable power of the 
vested interests of wickedness. We are, 
is a rule, far too timid and nervous about 
the future of the Kingdom. We are the 
victims of quite unnecessary trepidations 
and fears. The issue as between good and 
evil was settled, and the victory was won, 
on the morning of the third day. All the 
principalities and powers of evil were nailed 
to Christ’s cross and He triumphed over 
them in it. Away then with panic and 
lread! The world has been overcome! 
Jesus is the exalted and triumphant Lord ! 
kteaders who are familiar with ‘‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth ’’—the most brilliant of 
Charles Reade’s novels—will remember in it 


? 


the character of Denys. There was one 
phrase always upon Denys’ lips: ‘‘ Courage 


camarade, le diable est mort (* Courage 
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comrade, the devil is dead ’’) It was with 
that remark he faced every difficulty and 
dange 


** Courage, Comrade!" 

And Christian people might go to that 
rough old soldier to learn a lesson for thes 
days. We fall into a panic about the issues 
of the present bitter conflict But if we are 
fighting for truth and freedom and justice, 
what need is there for panic? Injustice 


and wrong cannot” triumph * Courage 
comrade, the devil is dead It is Jesus 
Christ who reigns. The giant wrongs that 
confront us, the paganisms which seem 


to vield not an inch, the mighty atheist 
militarisms against which we are contending 
at this hour—they are vanquished fo 

Our fears are faithless. “ Put a cheerful 
courage on.” Look at Him i Mighty 
One—who has burst the bands of death 
behold Him girding His sword on His thigh 


and riding on prosperously because of truth 


+} 
| 


and mercy and righteousness, while His right 
hand teaches Him terrible things! Keyoice 
again I say rejoice Christ live Christ 
rule Christ is with u And He will not 
fail nor be discouraged till He ha brous hit 


forth justice unto victory. 





“MY LORD AND MY GOD!” 


By ALFRED 


ge I believe that Thou didst rise 
From death upon that Easter morn 
That Thou didst speak—O glad surprise! 
To Mary, tearful and forlorn 


And later cheered, the selfsame day, 


Two sad disciples on their way. 


Lord, I believe that after death 
Thy living presence was revea‘ed, 
That peace exhaled with Thy breath, 
And faith, Thy followers’ sword and sield 
And that “ My Lord!” e’en Thomas cried 
And Peter, who his Lord denied 





B. COOPER 


Lord, I believe Thee living still, 

And e’en as yesterday the same, 
Aye working out Thy boundless will 

Life rising out of death and shame 
And so our faith still dares to sa 
“There yet shall dawn that glorious day, 


“When all for which Christ lived and spake— 
Truth, mercy, righteousness, and peace— 
Shall come to pass for His dear sake 
Who lived and died for Love's increase, 
And when—O God! haste on that day !— 


he Night of War 


shall pass away.” 
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The Meaning of the Cross 


BY what has Christianity subdued the 
world if not by the apotheosis of griet, 
by its mat | 


rvellous transmutation of suffering 
into triumph, of the crown of thorns into 


; 


the crown of glory, and of a gibbet into 
a symbol of ilvation ? What does the 
apotheosis of the Cross mean, if not the death 
of death, the defeat of sin, the beatification 
of martyrdom, the raising to the skies olf 


voluntary crifice, the defiance of pain 
‘QO Death, where is thy sting? © Grave, 
where is thy victory ?’ bv long brooding 
over th em the agony of the just, 
peace inthe 1 t of agony, and the heavenly 
beauty y ice—-humanity came to 
tard that new religion was born—a 
new moce, that is to say, of explaining life 

uftering AMIEL. 


<Jo 


The Perfect Gentleman 


WOULD rather miscarry in justice,” 

| id Cromwell to the believer than 
to the unbeliever.”” That was the word ot 
a man ot honour rhe tendency and temp- 


tation of his time was to regard very lightly 


the rights and liberties of the unorthodox 
nd the unbelieving Cromwell hated un- 
belief more than most, and therefore was 
specially and scrupulously anxious to be 
just to those wl e protession he dishked 
We want more disposition to do justice and 
omething more than bare justice to those 
who are unattractive unpromisin ancl 


sometimes even repellent to our m nds and 











tastes. The perfect gentleman and _ the 
perfect lady have at least as great a dread 
of hurting the feelings and wounding the 
susceptibilities of the unfortunate and thx 
poor, “ and him that hath no helper,” as ot 
ilienating the favour of the well-to-do. A 
business man who has the soul of honour 
will be at least as scrupulous in all his deal 
ings with a poor customer as with someone 
whose dealings are on a more lordly scale. 
When the Apostle Paul pianted and rooted 
in the heart of the Church the care of the 
weaker brethren, he did a grand thing for 
the Church, for he evoked its sense of honour 
and gave it one of the noblest of safeguards 
against snobbishness 

There is nothing little, nothing vulgar, and 
nothing mean about the Christian lady and 
gentleman. A man is not compelled to give 
in directions that do not appeal to him ; 
but if he does intend to give, it is really 
unnecessary to go through all the list of 
reasons why he should make his subscrip- 
tion a small one—the rates, the income tax, 
the prospective price of sugar or of coal. 
Christian gentlemanliness which insists on 
humility forbids ostentation ; and Christian 
gentlemanliness which insists on magna- 
nimity forbids meanness and _ pettiness 
It isn’t the sign of a lady or a gentleman to 
flourish a gold coin on to an open plate. 
‘“God and the angels,’”’ said Lord Bacon, 
“are spectators,” and that is audience 
enough But where the spirit is the spirit 
of true gentlehood, meanness is as impos- 
sible as vulgar egoism; and he who giveth 
will give, under whatever circumstances, with 
such liberality as he can, and what he is in 
giving his money he is in giving his life, his 
services.— REV. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. 


sje 
Earth-made Crosses 
HI< crosses which we make for ourselves 
by our over-anxiety a to the future 
are not Heaven-sent crosses We tempt 
God by our false wisdom, seeking to fore 
stall His arrangements, and struggling to 
supplement His providence by our own 
provision The fruit of our wisdom i 
alway bitter God suffe1 it to be so that 
iy be discomfited when we forsake His 
fatherly guidance. The future is not ow 
we may never have a future, or, if it comes 
it may be wholly different from what we 
foresay I’ ENELON 


O take up the Cross of Christ is no great 
action dol nee lor all it consists In 


Lute which 


VNIEWMAN. 
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The Friction of our Daily Lives 
RAN across an expression a while ago 
that has stuck in my memory very 

tenaciously: ‘‘ The fretting friction of ow 
daily lives.’’ That puts in seven words the 
ground of most unsettlement. Not many of 
us are ‘‘ done to death by an enterprise of 
the first order,’’ as Dr. Watson insists. Most 
of us can keep our patience and cheeriness 
well in the large things of life. It is the 
nagging annoyances and chafing littleness 
of every day that fret us and wear us 
out, 

Some of our unhappiest days are made un- 
happy by events that are so petty we can 
hardly catalogue them. It is not alone the 
loss of a large amount of money that can 
unsettle us. It is also the slamming of the 
office door and the carelessness of the maid 
and the blotting of the manuscript and the 
miscarriage of a letter—not one of them 
important in itself, but all finding us ner- 
vous and irritable and ready for wreck. 
But when we read our daily annoyances as 
elements in a service which we are render- 
ing to Him whose presence dignifies life, 
they cease to be petty, they cease to be so 
annoying. We rise from the frictions of 
daily life into its freshness and power.— 
Rev. CLELAND B. M’AFEE, 


<je 


The Best Things Free 
M' INEY will not answer for everything; 
it is a power, but it is not all powertul 
When gold becomes the master, affronting 
morality, dignity and liberty; when me 
exert themselves to attain it at an price, 
and others, possessing wealth, fancy that 
they can purchase what no one can buy, It 
is time to rise against the gross and criminal 
superstition and cry aloud to the imposture 
“Thy money perish with thee.” 

The most precious things that man_ pos- 
sesse he has almost always recei\ fae 
tuitously ; let him learn so to give them 
C. WAGNER. 

<Je 
Real Religion 
ISTORY is strewn with the errors of 
those who have sought trom God 


omething else than Himself All the 
degradation even of our highest religion 
has sprung from thi that their votari 
forgot that religion was communion with 
God Himself, belief in the power of His 


character and will, and employed it as a 


mere communication e1the i ol material 
benelits or of intellectual ideas. —G. A. 
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THE 


USE OF “COMMON SENSE ” 


In Ordinary Situations and Everyday Crises 


By AMY B. BARNARD, LL.A. 


We hear a great deal about the “ advances 
; In this article Miss Barnard puts in a plea for “just common sense 


- { of knowledge every science 


l expert Information is as 
| nes by the wayside vet 
vith r ¢ lected wisdom and learning 
how ex iniy lacking in the use ot 


metimes are. 
Life I ith crises and emergencies, 
7» 1 { L « ions for the di play ot 
tive, but above all for 
n ol ense which we term 
id a dictionary aptly defines 
i sty, Food SCT 


it are able to perlorm 


l ! ue and succoul they 
ways than one they 

p! mental balance of their fellows 
tf humanity with thei 


Trusting to Experts 
But us have not common sense 
We { t i chemist or a doctor at the 
we hang upon the words 
tt rse, of a chemical analyst, of 
ot an art connotsseur, ot a 
I f a school inspector. 
especially in practical and 


i the ultimate pronounce 
{ } Wi cannot know 


* % ( I 1 1 we trust to expert 





of science,” the “ triumphs of civilisa- 


” 


exercise your wit nd use your common 
sense,”” the teacher and the scout-master 
may well urge upon the rising generation 
for any moment there may come a crisis 
when common sense is of more value than 
all the book learning in the world; the 
demand upon the individual may last but 


a moment, yet failure to rise to it may 


involve loss of life. 


“There's an Accident!” 
To instance a_ prevalent example of 


failure, take the case of a street accident 
in a busy thoroughfare When the cry 

rhere’s an accident!’ is heard, what 
happens For two or three minutes the 


injured person, whose recovery may _ be 
retarded by deprivation of fresh air, is 
urrounded, pressed upon by a _ gaping, 
curious crowd, people incapable of rendering 


effectual help Chey are obsessed by morbid 

curiosity they have become inhumanly 

cruel in their want of understanding 
‘Keep back!” cried a doctor who was 


ummoned to aid a man lying on the pave 
ment The crowd pressed in closer still 
Chen the doctor, recognising the futility of 
words, took hi handkerchief, dipped it 
in water, and flicked it in the faces of the 
bystanders. Thus he played upon a primi 
lf-preservation—and suc 


Live instinct | 
ceeded where the appeal to common sense 
had failed The curiosity which obsessed 
the crowd disappeared before the unpleasant 
experi e of th tinging wet handker 
\gain, how fien do we see a crowd, 


bearing a psvchological resemblance to the 
t mentioned, pressing to get through 


loor or barrier, oblivious of the fact that 


a 
if each unit presses a little the momentum 
of the crowd becomes dangerous to those 
in the front and body of it. Many a critical 
situation thus ¢ ited has only been ived 

















i 
Spring’s Harbingers— Drawn 
Wallflowers. o 
by t < Cle back pressure of stror 
ho have kept their wit 
\r how many people in that crowd, 
es] ly how many women, would have 


ption to bend their arms up in front 

close to the ribs to protect 

them from being fractured, and at the sam 
protect the breast 

[i iew of the 

1e€ pank that 


t might be 


t elbows 


grovelling ol wits In an 


seizes SO many 
advisable to put children 


an emergency catechism, in_ the 


hat me fragment of wisdom and 
sense might be retained and acted upon 
An extended and glorified sort of first aid 
ld prove a useful conclusion to 
if he catechisy» should be framed to 
m I iction for the preset 
of health, life and property It 
( le the preparation and cookin 
| fficient to sustain life, and 
é rules of ] i Might it not 
( be more important for a boy to 
to make a lin 1 poultice, o1 
1 ke beef 1 than to solve 

é ( lay the piar 
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A young settler alone on the prairie, 


or a girl with an invalid mother i 
left servantless in a flat—such pre- 
dicaments are not far to seek. Life of 


runs smoothly until we are brought 


up against a wall of difficulty, when 


to know what to do and what not rr 
to do is a burning question, and ol 
there is nothing but one’s own 

common sense to rely upon. A 
Plain Sense in an Emergency {] 


absence of a train 


In the 


nurse, a woman who had never 

nursed a delirious patient had \\ 
take charge of a young man ravi 

in the first stages of enteric. Vom ce 
things she tried to keep in mind lit 
and secure for him: ‘‘ He must ! @% mM 
no account get out of bed He | 
must drink boiled milk—that ha iT 
sufficient nourishment to support te 
life, and it is a fever-killet Ph 


‘ 


room must be 
that he 
shall do 
must 


kept aired and qui 
may sleep (‘ If he sleep he nh 
well’). And lastly, he { 
d and his del 
Along thi 


be soothe ions | 


not combated.”’ lines by 


ys 
she acted until skilled nursing wa ce 
available ~ 

The experience showed her how essential ¥ 
it is that every woman, whatever her occupa- j 
tion, should obtain some _ practical ex- 
perience of sick-nursing. In her ignorance: { 
he tried to raise the patient head o1 , 
the pillow when offering him drink, instead 
of firmly supporting the head with on ‘ 
hand beneath the back of it. She did 1 \ 
cool the parched mouth with cold water, nor { 
sponge the burning skin of the face and ‘ 
hands enough; and she was helplk ove! 
the correct way of handling the youtl 

4% 

Yet during that me fiery experienc lhe ( 
discovered that even a doctor can exhibit 

uch want of common sense as to tell tl { 
patient he had me of the ympt t 
typhoid. 

Are we not surp! ly regardl ‘ 
the value of water, t and « ld, in illne 
Kecently a friend of the writer's de ib ‘ 
to her how, when living in Ame | 
noticed a mothet n the doorst of 
house ceasek ly I i a Walling baby 
Being very fond of cl ( there " 


moment when the could no longet 


refrain from interference. 
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E: me,’ uid the Englishwoman — scoped the edges of the seats crush together 
l the doorstep. “Do before the partitions behind them meet 
trudin I am very fond That is why so many injured suffer from 

I ask what is the matter broken leg They are trapped and held 

in a Vict Should there be time, I would 

| fter his teeth,’’ was the fling open the door If I were wrapped 
less rocking was vigo1 in a travelling rug, I should draw it about 


me to protect myself from broken glass 
and splintered woodwork as well as from 
A “Cup of Cold Water” ! possible fire But as a rule there is litth 
1 tried a little cold water for time to act, hardly a second in which to 
th draw up the feet and cover the face with 

rist the hands 

let me give him a littl 
hest The Luggage on the Rack 

the ery of pain had When travelling, a matter in which more 


bbing gums and parched consideration might be used is the placing 
othed at last by the of hand luggage on the rac ks of the com 


s nectar the earth provides partment hese, as passengers are warned, 
nse of a middle-aged, child are intended for light articles only. To 
of more practical benefit place upon them heavy bags and packages 
ll its mother’s love and angular boxes, that a sudden jolt will 
cold water reminds one that send tumbling down on to the face or feet 
ls of people who travel in of the person sitting beneath, is to court an 
and, over-heated and thirsty accident One can speak feelingly when 
hts of the iced water such an accident nearly results in a broken 
at the hotel It may nose 
pure water and = deliciousl In the management of themselves some 


Incautious 


r-indulgence és 
illne and 


through the 


4 
+] 
{ With 
‘ 4 
l to 
] 
i pra 
} \ | } 
ive | 
tey 
, " 
i tell mi 
l i rail ‘ 
ij 
| 
man \ 
| 
| | 
1 ; 
in 
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to thr Drawn by ! 
; Apple 4 i, Collen | 





ni how strange want of gumption or 


| \ ‘ ‘ lll 4 


t Phet ea-bathing for 


Not many d Hers inland « 


tway into the 


t] haracter of the bathing, depth of wate 
currents, etc Some there are who plunge 
into the water after a hearty meal or when 


over-heated ; others insist on bathing twice 


or even three times a day, yet are surprised 
become upset, irritable and nervor 
f robust. But if wn people are 

fool over sea-bathing, what of the way 

childre lelicate children too, are allowed 


for how their little feet and k 


wet ind chilled, while t » often the sun 
bl lown on their unprotected heads 
Am trenethening of weak ankles by the 


iter is apt to be counterbalanced by 


Anothet point occur to the writer, sug 
tit i. lamentable want of common sense 


in mut pal management Why are the 


place of tramears and motor 
bust frequently placed beside the 
the ur from which 
iit passt I 
Supposir by mischance a_ suspicious 
whiff haled hat should one do ; It is 
{ | th wd I handkerchief 
tl I | throat | ld at once b 
ild be martly inhaled 
thi h t nostril ind exhaled with 
h the open 1 th, and this 
I t veral time blow the nose 
ith water r, better still, with 
Col 1 to douche the ifter breatl 
ul eC | lins 1 
better 1 ré iwerefore it 1 
lway to |! ld th breath while 
pa i irce Ol conta! tion, 


When Fire Breaks Out 
In iderin the l 1 children 


itect ! hat t »> when fire 
' , 
ninent pl 
to act during the fire diill 
t t } place in evel lars chool, but 
picture pa e or elsewhere 
ne t ler or dire 
, F ' 
! rst lata t the exercise 
| ita cou 
t emerge 
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occasion to save a child whose clothes are 
light, vet a grown) person would be 
trangely Jacking in sense who did not try 
to smother the flames by wrappn a gar- 


ment or rug about the child 

Most of us know, theoretically, the use of 
fire-escapes, fire-extinguishers,  fire-alarms, 
but how many of us, when the need arose, 
could use them without being shown how 


Only the handy man brimming over with 


practical sagacity would know how 
proceed or be of use in freeing a life-l 
from its davits and launching it 


Trees and Lightning 

It would be difficult to believe there ar 
till persons unaware of the danger of stand 
ing under a tree or near fireplace during a 
thunder-storm But ther are ich In 
the summer of 1913 a tree wa truck by 
lightning, and the trunk rent down while 
aman was leaning against it He miracu 
lously escaped injury, and is doubth very 
rateful for the way Nature pare 1 him the 
liscipline of conse 

Naturally the successful exercise of com 


mon sense presuppe ( a certain le ree Oo 





knowledge upon which action can be base 
besides the mastery of fear before mentioned 


\ man may be heroic, but he must be aware 


of the behaviour of electric currents if he 
is to go to the rescue of a person in contact 

ith a “live” wire He would be fool 
hardy to touch him without protecting his 
hands with some insulating material ich 
is rubber; even several thickness« f paper 


uuld be better than no protection at all 





To rush forward with a ju f r to 
extil i a Nal ertur | 

\ more ¢ rey thal ( 
even flour, would be mor i | ey 
tinguishei 

“Why do you mal ! vel 
passing people nt man 


and pass you on the wall side to his left 


It seems a trifle the reply But 


hicles to the rule of the road Phink what 
ught happen when that errand boy with 


wiftly 





sp 
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It show nt of common sense to ignore the 
el KXeep to the right.’ ”’ 
Trifles that Count 
I hie tv that is “common,” wide- 
ts a baby’s eyes should not 
CX] to a glaring light, that we should 
are tired, that hungry people 
argued with, and the outcome 
mmon sense is the long list 
which cach nation is proud 
of its collected wisdom. 
: | incs more and more compli 
is at the mercy of the air as 
her forces of Nature which 


to harness, we may be per 
the opportunities for the 
KCl common sense will increase. 
It ] become necessary 1n cities to 
e, Foot passengers are 


the oncoming traflic when 
road. If common sense 
vements ol every pedestrian 

e would be superfluous; not 


when alighting from a bus 


br tly barred by the conductor's 

hould jump from the foot 

board t pposite direction to which th« 
ve > 

li ] LM regulated on the most 

ri but the hu 1 fact of 

Col folly must never be leit 


COMMON 








SENSE” 





out of count. In each emergency the 
conditions vary, and it is the ability to 
grasp some unknown element which enters 
into the situation, to draw upon the sum of 
racial wisdom and experience, and then to 
act in the light of common sense, that 
distinguishes the person accredited with 
presence of mind. Fear does not paralyse 
his mind; every faculty is keenly alert; 
he thinks with lightning rapidity, and action 
immediately follows thought. At such times 
human beings show themselves supreme, 


magnificent, 


Practical Sagacity 

Psychologically, practical sagacity is worth 
study. Discussion of the subject, especially 
among young people, would surely be profit- 
able and enlightening. It might even be 
worth while for debating societies to devote 
one evening of their session to consideration 
of it. The writer would suggest there are 
other aspects from which it might be treated 

common sense in commerce, in social 
relationships, in housekeeping, and in 
religion It would probably be discovered 
in the course of investigation that the 
higher animals are possessed of a_ cer- 
tain degree of “practical sagacity.”’ It 
would seem, therefore, shameful that we 
do not display more of this valuable 
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By 


— the day when war commenced 


many events have taken place and 


BLANCI 


many lessons have been learned —OnC ot 
the first and most useful of these has been 
» teach us to accommodate ourselves to 
ircumstances, and this is not an easy lesson 
for English housewives to assimilate, b« 
cause we, more than the women of other 
nations, have unfortunately been accus- 
tomed, in matters pertaining to  house- 
wifery, to run in very much the same kind 
did our mothers and erand- 

mothers before u 
But LEnglishwomen, a vell as English 
men, have risen to the o ion, and some 


ereatest and bravest deeds of self 


crifice are those that have taken plac 
mall homes and are known only to tl 
liate family circl A wife and mother 

» Can Manage, olten in depressing anc 

I ted circumstances, to keep the house 
moothly and cheerily (the latte 

qualification is quite as important and 

h more difficult to practise than the 


rmer), 1s, IN My Opinion, a heroine, and 
what thousands of women, hitherto 
accustomed to be waited on ‘“‘ hand and 
re doing to-day. When it comes to 
1 question Of Curtalling expenses, the most 
Vi commencement 1s that of internal 
yusehold economy. 
| suggestion that first presents itself is 
that, if possible, the number of servants 
be reduced, for, in doing this, othe 
expens« food, washing, et automati 
lly become lower. Where one has hitherto 


] 


eC! |! to two or three maids, it is decided 


to ti to work the house with one or two: 


the modest taft has been com 


posed of a general only, it is well to give the 





PREPARING THE 
FOR SUMMER 
iE ST. CLAIR 


question of dismis Yr her great 


LiolL 


Economy and Help 
It must be remembered th 


alwavs economy to try to do without help 


HOUSE 


especially if the mistre is vou cl 
experienced or there are babi 1k Liv 
home. Of course many women manage 


dainty little homes, and 


babies and keep themselves well and 


with no hired help at all but tl har 
always been accustomed to worl 

have never been dependent 

else for assistance 

Before dismissing a matt it bett 
did a friend of mine, and with tl { 
Heces to have a woman-to ol K 
and lay the bare fact of the « nN ! 
het then, after giving her time to 
sider the matter thoroughly k whether 
she prefers to remain or seek another sit 
tion Servants of all classe re fe 
the eftects of the wat indeed, the was 
having a distinctly good effect on what w 
becoming a national problem, the 
are generally only too anxious to L) 

a comfortable home, even if wage ( 
and pudding and econd-vegetal 

have to be alternate instead of i thert 
every day. 

\t the same time that the qu i 
hired help and economy in food « ( 
are being considered, the hou ite itur- 
ally realises that a good deal of tional 
work will in future fall to her pe lot. 
She is, as a rule, only t willing thi 
but does not at the same time wish t rm 
herself into a dusting or cooking 1 bitnae 
nor Is it necessary, though sh the 
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houst | that she should become 
+} 

t) f to-day knows that rest 

recreat re essential to good health, 

well one must be healthy 

It ist these new arrangements weie 

be pract for a month or so; In many 

last beyond the duration of 

ise to consider the matter 

! thoughtfully, and, if the first 

eed, to set to work to 


Reducing the Housework 


Pet me ideas that have already 
) f rkable by other housewives 
f my readers who feel a 

to where their efforts in 


labour n 


it 1 1 reason that the more 


are 


Commence 


abou 


if 


re work ts entailed in keep- 


ou 


Id 


should 


0 


I 


il 
t 


{ 


pet Lare and Penates 
nn ot everything th 
tty and comfortabl b 
1 that in the majority o 








ulreds of article that 
ind not even beaut 
! made of metal 
' ina hat is there 
ummetr mornin 
| ilver, bra i 
the certain knowledgs 
vork will all have 1 
I} mberl bool 
1 il ! Lite 
ib itely thing t 
+ an d t | 
the work 
} 1 of ornar t make 
, 4 hot | stutt 
[spl Ln al 
tl I to e ul 
oO { it ta 
le perha ( duru 
of my r ers will t 
but I can } tly 
tried witl reat succes 
\ t ot tl War sevel 
that 1 Wil nec il 
hat the keep rt n 
) ibalit Oy yvoman 


HOUSE FOR 





SUMMER 


sense and pluck She had the prettiest, 
daintiest home, full of charming souvenirs 
of foreign travels, collected during the 
holidays which for her have certainly come 
to a temporary full-stop. Acting on my 
advice, she carried out a scheme of elimina- 
tion in every room in the house, packing 
many boxes full of pretty, but useless, orna- 
ments, and retaining only a few favourite 
possessions One or two pieces of silver 
and brass to which she was very devoted 
were lacquered with a transparent varnish, 
which can be purchased at almost any store. 
\fter this treatment the ornaments only 
required daily dusting Instead of having 
to spend an hour dusting her drawing-room 
alone this sensible little housewife now 
finds that she is able to dust the whole 


house in that space of time. Her scheme 
lid not, however, only comprise the doing 
away with unnecessary ornaments. In het 
glass and china cupboards and on shelves 
were lots of articles hardly ever used—extra 
glass, china, silver, etc.—which were all 
packed away, only the requisite number 
with a margin for a guest) of forks, spoons, 
nblers, etc., being retained. 


knives, plates, tu 


Of course, those pieces that soon show signs 


of daily wear and tear are changed every 


week, and others taken from the wrappings 


Coolness and Comfort 
It is well known that to enter a cool 
king bed! m or sitting-room Is more con- 


ducive to repose than to have to sleep or take 
nie mea n apartment crowded with 
heavily upl tered furniture and_ thick 
hangin is not the opportune time 
for eithet ing what we have or buying 
new furniture; but where there’s a will 
ther L and loose covers, which will 
make out ivv belongings look fresh and 
uinty, cost but littl Charming cretonn 
can be t | from 7d. per yard, and by 
taking a paper pattern of the chairs and 


fa before cutting the stuft, the veriest 


imateul make covers wherewith to 
hroud her velvets and tapestries. Heavy 
winter curtains will be all the better for 
not be exposed to bright sunshine, and 
ll emerge in the autumn much benetited 
froma | { their naphthalene be 
Pretty 1 nd nets are quite cheap, 
und af 1 ext L far be ‘ 


hot requlre Many 
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Val to make ai set The economical from a joint, together with vegetables and 


housewife will, however, eschew frills, for water, can be placed in a marmite or other 
though they are very charming as long as earthenware vessel with a close-fitting cover, 
they are stiff and fresh, they not only tear, and left for some hours undisturbed to pro- 
but are very wearisome to get up. <A bor- duce the stoc k necessary for soups, stews, " 
x ; Soy: k 
dered net or muslin, edged with ball fringe, and hashes. Fruit stewed in the same K 


is much stronger and more easily ironed. manner with sugar and very little water is 
So much for the house and furniture. Now a vast improvement on that cooked in a 





for that constant and ever-recurring duty, saucepan. The bits of bread which so quickly 

providing of the daily meals. accumulate and get stale in hot weather t 
should be placed for a few minutes in thi 

The Question of Meals oven, whence they will emerge as delicious 

rhose of my readers who have gas stoves “ pulled bread to be eaten instead « 

are to be congratulated, fot they save an toast or with cheese. 

infinity of trouble and heat ; but we are not 

all so lucky, and a good many houses in the Meeping Fit and Well 

country are fitted with coal ranges only. These are only a few suggestions of a 

here are many persons, particularly men, very sensible scheme, and I am sure many 


who, though the thermometer is standing housewives who study the question will sec 











at 80° in the shade, prefer hot to cold food. the advisability of formulating and carry a 
The housewife who caters for such has three ing out some such plan. It is the duty of 
methods of cooking at her disposal, 1.e. di women always to keep as fit and well as 
dishes that can be prepared early in the day _ possible, and at this time the necessity 1s 
ind only require re-heating, those that even more important than hitherto. J:very * 
kk themselves ’ by being left in a slow worlan who sets to work in earnest will 
oven, and those that can be cooked in a_ find that there are many hitherto unsus 
few minutes. To the first series belong such pected ways of minimising the work of the Al 
dishe i minces, potato and fish pies, house. When, for instance ll tl ish | 
I rl calloped fish or meat, curries, etc.; ing must be done at home, and by the one | 
casseroles and hot-pots can be made hours — pair of hands answerable for all the othe pa 
I y are wanted, and safely left in a work, it is decided! rth while to pondet ee 
ar ven for several hours with no atten the question. Rubbing through the dusters wt 
ile a great variety of “‘ ten-minute’ tea-, kitchen-, and oven-cloths every day wee 
be prepared with the aid of a will considerably reduce the th 
meat, etc., fried in egg and bread on Monday, as will putting 
ml r batter There are literally hun- chiefs, body- and bed-linen in of 
recipes for dishes made with egg water to soak for twelve hour th 
take mort than a quarter ol an they are washed, for then lit v1 
cook, and this includes time ex rubbing will be required, and rubbing 1 u 
pended on grating cheese, making bread- one of the most back-breaking and hand _— 
crumb nd preparing other ingredients tiring of household dutie f all the odd = 
fhe warmth of an oven which has been pieces of soap are put into a jar and mace oS 
the midday or evening meal into a jelly by the addition of boiling wate s ? \, 
sI ld ver be wasted, and by utilising the grocer’s bill (already a large id weekl af 
fullest extent the washing of becoming larger iten vill not be imereased J th 
that bugbear of housewifery by having to purchase mp powders to cl 


Phi 


bon 








Among my Correspondents 
| SPEN eral hours every week read 
n magazines and news 


the office; their style 
h, and their attitude to 
eir readers—so frank, that, 
ws as to their contents, 
el a certain ‘ bracing up’ 
editor can do with during the 
February and the rainy days 
ture always attracts me¢ 
columns wherein readers, 
| tit about the bush, say 
think about their favourite 
opinions are given under 
Roses and Eggs’ im 
‘nt kinds of offerings 
thi t t inhappy performer! Now the 
if not frank, and I am 
I t im to have received any 
extraordinar\ ibuse o1 
to flow naturally into 


“Never Again !” 


Ho FEVER. life not without its excite- 
. n on the statt of a magazine 


CONVERSATION -CORNER 


CONDUCTED AY 
THE EDITOR 





at the office the other morning. I print 
it exactly as received : 


Dear Sir,—I wish to tell you that I for one will 
never buy Tue QvuIVER again I have hitherto 
liked your paper and even found religious help in it, 
I do not understand your wk attitude of easy 


tolerance towards spies and enemies who are working 
for the downfall of the Empire 

Mackenna has as is widely known aided and helped 
spies and two many of our present Government aré 


in the pay of Germany There is no Christianity 
In encouraging spies, encouragement of whom, cause 
more of our countrymen to fall and suffer It is the 
Radical policy of “ Wait and See ind lessening 


of our Army which has plunged us in this Wat 

I hope many people will give up THe Quiver as 
I am doin \ Woman witn Men SUFFERING AT 
THE FRONT 

This is a very cheering start for the 
day’s work! I wonder which of the 
members of H.M. Government are “ in the 
pay of Germany Can it be the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or—worse  still—Lord 
Kitchener himself If so, one can only 
conclude that the Germans have the worst 
of the bargain! With this comtorting 
reflection I turn to the next. 


<jJeo 
“A Scrap of Paper” 


A in my February’ number I offered 
ne guinea for the best letter on the 


story \ Scrap of Paper,” which appeared 
in that issue, it is not surprising that 
each p t brin a batch of letters deal 


them seem to agree 
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without name 
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iy rub m { 
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{ n ] wre | 


sje 
A * Roman Catholic 


TT°O the credit of 1 
{ t the anonvt1 


<e 
“ Research ” Work 


SHORT time 
A pected \ 





lepicted a youn 








( h the heroine, but here is one 
l ( ected ! It encloses a copy of the 
l ut 
J S I have been a reader of THE QUIVER 
ind recommended it to others, feelings 
I do so, but I ar rry to see an article 
I 1ary number (that I have taken out as 
re lending it to friends). I do not con- 
t tive or proper reading for young 01 
l pe the v n of Englan:i w 
i nfortunately it is in THE QUIVER 
I I e, but I am advanced in yeat 
l im 1 ntesting for m 
I de I n I am very thanktul 
t I womal Yours truly 
Unfortunately for the writer, the story 
1s written by a woman ! 


A Pervert to Theosophy 


ERE is a post card, written in a cultured 
rk, but 


Mancheste1 post 
and address : 


influence 
} 


( I know very 
it is true, and 
1 inserted any 

( 1, in some 
been pervert 


” Protestant 


done I 
et correct quits 
lor insta 
I ( muni { 
{ ] n ] 
I nh 
I nea 
not t 


i Story in TH! 
g doctor who, prin- 
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cipally for the sake of being near his parents, 
gave up the idea of a London practice and 
settled down at an institution in a remote 
country village. When challenged on the 
point he modestly kept in the background 
the sacrifice he was making, and alleged, 
among other things, that the comparative 
leisure of his country post would give him 
“opportunities for research work.’’ I am 
quoting from memory, but this is the gist 
of the story. Perfectly innocent, doesn’t 
it seem Nothing to bring a well-meaning 
editor into trouble But the incident 
roused the fierce wrath of one reader. 
“Research work!’ Why, that is. only 
another name for vivisection; the writer 
has had the audacity, in this cunning 
way, actually to advocate the cruel torture 
of innocent animals, and in the pages of 
fue Ouiver! In hot haste she wrote to 
the Editor. In vain I sent my most sooth- 
ing assurances, backed up by a reference 
to the author herself; the author had had 
not the slightest intention of alluding to 
Vivisection ; moreover, it would be ex- 
tremely improbable that vivisection could 
be practised in such an institution as the 
one described; furthermore, the character 


of the hero (it was only fiction, mind!) sug- 
gested the very reverse of a liking for tor- 
turing dumb animal It was in vain; my 
fair reader was obdurate, and closed tlhe 
correspondence and her subscription to 


Pur OUIVER at one and the same time 


<Je 
From Old Readers 


| aay -aiptena ry Ouivi is more than 
filty years ol lL continue to get letter 


from readers who ve been such t! 
first number. Others have taken the maga 
zine for thirty or forty veal lL value the 
opinio! ! h | tar bseriber 
highl ind it is tl I to rec 
lettet uch { 
D SI} I | 
I ) I nd t 
I \ 
i fi 
Inky it \ 
to be O \ i 
i I nti n n I 
l l-fa ned ta 
e m 
nf ti 
t l ina | I 
i t M 
(rf 1 \\V 
f 
n t I t 1 | 
t t Ii « | 
ul iys, W | t 


to it Yours faithfully, 





























A Candid Testimony 


i la m cast by this letter was hardly 
ted by the receipt, a few days 
aft t candid testimony : 

I t tell that | OUIVER 
t e last t t it 
d stand l I ed 
1 I attended Sur S l, 

i tv I lt t n 
I 1 it P l n 1 

t in 

| 1 giving the opening 
rial story perhaps 
I igain running 


ir friend to view the 


The Other Side 


it the ime time as 


1 I tell a adifferet 
to lo best 
da 
; t 
f reat int ¢ 
f my ie W 
1 be en I 
I n 
I i pli 
N I l (OUIVE Tha 
t mur 
t We | 
" i but it 
t | t part th 
<SJe 
From New Readers 
V it the « ne i kd 
‘ 1 izine Can eCNIst vit 
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4 l I ‘ l 
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in these days of 
need all the help in every 
currents. 


to tl bookseller. One docs feel 


ind worldl 
direction to stand f 


pleasure 


ness t 


I 
irm against the adverse 


<fJe 


Difference of Opinion 
UMAN nature is varied. It is proverbi- 
ally difficult to please everybody, and 
I for one do not Truth is many 
and it is impossible to present 


try. sided, 


any Case— 


in story r article—with any force and 
originality without a certain amount of 
one-sidedness that is open to misconstruc- 


tion [ do most cordially invite readers to 
hen they disagree with me or my 
However, to prevent further 
and to limit the area of 
complaints, I can at state that | am 
not a spiritualist, neither am I[ a Roman 
Catholic nor a member of the Greek Church, 
[ am not a rationalist nor a pro-German 


one indignant correspondent accused me of 


tell me so w 
contributors. 


} 


misunderstanding 


Belgian atrocities! There 
are, [ expect, heaps of other objectionable 
things [ am not, though I shall only dis- 
cover them as my correspondents point them 
to time But, quite seriously, 
always at a disadvantage in 
not being able to see his audience. You 
this in part by writing when 
Pure Ovuiver that you 
se do not jump to the 


sanctioning the 


ut Irom time 


omething in 
do not agree with, plea 
conclusion that I have suddenly lapsed 
committed the unpardon- 
ible sin Just write me a line, tell me 
exactly what it is that you object to, and 

u will be doing a service not only 
to me but to all your fellow readers 


Into insanity or 


Do not 
be afraid of adding your name and address 
I have never yet 
libel against any 

Ver charged me 


instituted proceedings for 


correspondent, nor has 
with a ult and 


sje 

Home Life Number 
M* next issue is to be a special Hlome 
Life Numbet [ ought to have men 
tioned in advance some ot the teatures in 


[ hope will be rather an exceptional 


what 
magazine, but 


. / it Lhave 
exhausted my space Wf 4 ™ ; 
and must leave it for CY’ 
the May number t 
1 4 f nn 


= r itcel 
Sp. IN hb at hie 
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the het e, but here is one 


1d recommended it to others, teeling 


cipally for the sake of being near his parents, 
gave up the idea of a London practice and 
settled down at an institution in a remote 
country village. When challenged on the 
point he modestly kept in the background 
the sacrifice he was making, and alleged, 
among other things, that the comparative 
leisure of his country post would give him 
“opportunities for research work.’’ I am 
quoting from memory, but this is the gist 
ot the story. Perfectly innocent, doesn’t 


it seem Nothing to bring a well-meaning 
editor into trouble But the incident 
roused the fierce wrath of one reader, 
** Research work ! Why, that 1 onl 


another name for vivisection; the write 
has had the audacity, in this cunnin; 
way, actually to advocate the cruel torturt 


of innocent animals, and in the pages of 
Pune Ouiver! In hot haste she wrote to 
the dito In vain I sent my most sooth 
ing assurances, backed up by a reference 


to the author herself; the author had had 
not the slightest intention of alluding to 
Vivisection ; moreover, it would be ex- 
tremely improbable that vivisection could 
be practised in such an institution as the 


one described furthermore, the character 
of the hero (it w only fiction, mind!) sug- 
rested the very reverse of a liking for tor- 
turing dumb animal It w in vain; my 
fair reader wa ol rate and « ed tl 

correspondence ind = her ubscription  t 

| QUIVER at one and the same l 
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A Candid Testimony to the bookseller. One docs { n these days f 

rei , : Nee pleasure and worldliness to need all the help in every 

[ ¢ mn cast by tits Setter w hardly direction to stand firm against the adverse currents. 
{ | by the receipt, H iew days 


lid testimony sje 


t last t yea t Difference of Opinion 
n 1 attended Sunday School H' MAN nature is varied. It is proverbi- 





\ tw tales then; ally difficult to please everybody and 

Lit mproved very I i I for one do not try. Truth is many sided, 

adie and it is impossible to present any case— 

I m giving the pening in story r artich with any force and 

v serial story » perhaps originality without a certain amount of 

mee again FUNDS one-sidedness that is open to misconstru 

ur friend to view the tion [ do most cordially invite readers to 

le more than mere tell me so when they disagree with me or my 

contributors. However, to prevent further 

se misunderstanding and to limit the area of 

The Other Side complaints, [ can at once state that I am 

‘ KL. ivl howeve ther not a spiritualist, neither am I[ a Roman 

S \ it the ime time as Catholic nor a member ot the Greek Church, 
rs, tell a different Lam not a rationalist nor a pro-German 

to y on best one indignant correspondent accused me of 

anctioning the Belgian atrocities! There 

' ire, [ expect, heaps of other objectionable 

11 la things | am not, though I shall only dis- 

cover them as my correspondents point them 

eal ut from time to time! But, quite seriously, 

’ t interest an litor is always at a disadvantage in 

f my life we not being able to see his audience You 

1 remedy this in part by writing: when 

you tind metl in Tur Oviver that you 

lo not agree with, please do not jump to the 

conclusion that I have suddenly lapsed 

I eT 4 oo” ite into insanity or committed the unpardon 

: able in! Just write me a line, tell me 

\\ | exactly Ww t it is that you object to, and 

‘ t it why, and vou will be doing a service not only 

1 to me but t ll your fellow readet Do not 

be afraid of adding your name and address 

- I have never yet instituted proceedings tot 

} nat ' ’ <noncdent . i 

From New Readers el an bape gene - ve 


V must tl const.ane { 11 ; 
. . = vat ters 


sje 


Home Life Number 


M* next issue is to be a special Ilo 
Lite Number l wht to ve me 
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] i i the love and comradeship we to of 
Ive res 
Phe spring wonder is about ill We col 


M* DEAR CHUMS \l letter to vou must each try to understand it mysteri ° tri 
{ 1 t 1 | ritt nd t thing of it ispiration ce 


b> riiten on a lhe » catch omececnin ‘ 


might her were gleams It whispers to us of g vth and of beauty su 

ol riyv in the Now the ill coming after a time of stre and dark wl 

thre is on mal re ind work rom with | t en 

of winter, and the rain 1 its message for us th Phat there must ha 

evel fast It will be fai be growth in ourselves too, and beauty bs 
you 1 1 Keven now our live Phat there too, it must be 

| I tanding by the workin fof a for vithin, the great wi 

ve leave out Spirit of Love Phat pirit ca make Sui 

\ Spru is in the an even the most ordinary and unimportant a 

\\ f that mysterious, indetinable some eemingly) life mething that will inspire th 
t ke us feel ul ¢ rei otl \ think L tell 


An Empire of Love 
Spring Greetings We want there to be world-wide Empire oy 
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THE QUIVER 


THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION, 


Asthma, Bronchitis and Nasal Catarrh 





THE 


DR. E. W. ALABONE TREATMENT 





eee fact that the Alabone Treatment for 


nsumption is now r-cognised as curative 

must be a matter of the greatest gratification 
to suffer hitherto have had no hope 
f restorat to health, and one can _ best 
realse what such a statement means by 
lering the awful mortality directly at 
yutable t mMsumption in its various forms. 

f the disease has become the 

ject of grave comment throughout the 
vhole vilised world, and in spite of every 
endeavour, the medical profession as a body 
have be inable to offer sufferers anything 


yond temporary palliation. 
The Alabone Treatment has, to quote the 


Is of t Editor of 7ru¢/, “been singularly 

ICC ful in the treatment of consumption, 

a striking instance of which is afforded by 
the to le ter 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 
“ January 7th, 191s, 


CHE Dr. Enwixn W. ALABONE TREATMENT. 


[De . 

‘Il have much pleasure in testifying to the 
bene! \ r treatment has been to me. It 
va lite by accident I heard of you at all, 
and as | have been having medical attention 

r five rs, ] thought I would come to you. 

I | tried all sorts of things and several 
lifferent doctors had attended me, but all 

‘For f years | had almost continual 

en ind, of course, was in rather a 

n 
Chi r passages of the lungs were choked, 
11 reathing was very bad indeed 

W ble to V. with thre deep st 
feeling ratitude, that, as the result of the 

\lal Preatment, | am quite well 
I e to do my duties now with 
1 shall ways do my _ best to 
pe vers who are suffering in the 
s I have don to try your 


*“T am, yours in gratitude, 


“Miss K. F.C.” 





To those suffering from Asthma we can 
confidently recommend the Alabone Treat- 
ment, which has been so successfully used for 
this distressing complaint ; this statement is 
contirmed by the following letter 


* TEDDINGTON, 7th January, 191s. 
“ To THE Dr. Eowin W. ALABONE TREATMENT. 
* Dear Sirs, 

“ At the expiration of three months’ course 
of treatment for the cure of asthma, | am 
pleased to tell you that I am feeling better 
than I have ever felt before, and am now 
quite free from cough or any trace of asthma 
or bronchitis. 

“When I tell you that I have suffered from 
these complaints every win'er since birth, 
you will understand how glad I am to be 
able to write this. 

“My cough used to be so severe, and the 

paroxysms so frequent, that I have often fainted 
several times in one night from exhaustion. 
“ Now, in spite of long daily talks whatever 
the weather—a thing undreamt of in any 
previous winter—I am free from any cough 
at all! 

“IT cannot speak too highly of your won- 
derful cure. My friends and myself are 
recommending it to any with whom we are 
brought in contact who may be suffering as 
] did. 

“You are at liberty to use this in any way 


you like ‘Yours very truly, (Miss) F.” 
In so limited a space it is impossible to 
astic letters 


t ¢ 


quote even a tithe of the enthusi 
received relative to the good results attending 
this method of cure; howevir, the com- 
municat 
amply serve to dispel any doubt that the 


ns received from cured patients will 


most implicit reliance may be placed in the 
Alabone Treatment ; providing this Treat 
ment is faithfully carried out, sufferers have 
every h pe ol a cure being effec ed. 


In conclusion, we recommend all sufferers 
from consumption, and other diseases of the 
chest, to communicate with the Secretary, 
The Alabone Treatment, Lynton House, 
12 Highbury Quadrant, London, N. 
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KF 0 oT 7 8 ED- -TA BLE. | For Gospel Work Amongst Our Troops. liv 
KING'S COMPANION = 
e nha 
The Booklet most | t the Army and Navy. w: 
CONTAID bi 
King’s Testimony to , God’ s Word S 
The Way of Life ae 
Bible Readings on Salvation 
Scripture Messages for Christian Soldiers Bu 
Specimen Copy, 13d. post free - 
algae Be 50 for 3/6, 100 for 6/-, 1,000 for £2 10s ee 
inclined. Extends over ~ 
bed, couch, or chair, and { 
““ <1 |! ROYAL COMMANDS 
reading or taking meals e A 
: Fe ta ; tos ange ee ed Just Published 
read oa CONTAIN 1 
the t King’s Message to the Empire 
asi ca Bible Watchwords for Soldiers | 
ini . Writing Gospel Appeals to the Unsaved N 
lable, Bed Rest, Sewing What Britain Owes to Open Bible . | 
or Work Table. Music Stand, Easel, Card Table, etc. etc., ete, 
No. 2 x Metal Part wit “Sie ‘ digg sastt’. 3 £176 Specimen Copy, tid post free. | 
ie ieee ek ae £115 0 50 for 36, roo for 6/6, 1,000 for £2 Ios. ( 
No. 4 BE ea ggg ed Mahogany Te ccnliediied Those who cannot persona dert. ke the task of circus - 
1 Metal Parts Nicke ated : 23 30 lation e invited t rely t Wicklitte Preacher . 
No. 5 N 4 t sen on sy Free Di tribution I : 
Polished 1 £312 6 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. Write for Booklet A2%. To J. A. KENSIT | IR oy \ 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24) 
3 171 New Bond Street, London, W. ia 3 & 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
Trade Estab. APA — t 
be an t BEETLES , 


Every Beetle coming into 





To th fering from BOILS, ABSCESSES, PILES. a) a pang OR 
o those suffering from 4 “ Iq 99 

FISTULA, Fatty or .> stic aoe or any form of SKIN A apr 1 DIES! 
DISEASE, there is Nature's remedy in in ins, not loose, 


) 
9 Id., 3d., 6d., 1/- 
BURGESS ; cy 
— all household insects 
LION OINTMENT pect > veat 
It brings all the morbid matter to the surface, and heals . S te“ KEA ING Ss 
from underneath not closing up to break out again. For that : = 1 
reason it is THE remedy for Varicose Ulcers f all Chemis‘s, ia ~_ 
from 7$d, 1s. 1}d., ete. Advice gratis on describing cis* to the > — eg POWDER 











Proprietor, E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London. ‘4 
Send Id. stamp for sample. Colonies, 2d. | 
COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. ; 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed) 
Address 
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| Id see it as I have it here have hin our protege 
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\l 1 t he s still a little sh INA | WAT Suffolk) sent me a very 
X kind lett In it she said: 
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nd I spent most of my ti And from farther North came this com- 
" S times Ma n took aca 
( mornin went t ment 
had t 1) , t ex nt ts \ t 
j " , 1 fr m I t ind I ate n ” ily ° \ 
é Vimat n Cana 
Vv it | am 1 ver I ‘ ndid Dav hould be 
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I { from an Aberdeenshire 
Com] ROBERT W. WALKER writes: 





I 1 for t kind letter which I received 
In r t t I had anything 
t tha 1 interest you OL 
f ( inions. 1 just t 1 and help 
n the farm alt V come home from 
ive never lived away from home ; . 
I ] lay t place My brother 
nd I joined a compan f Boy Scouts last year, 
1 some nice times with them. Ws 
ikke Scoutmast very m I received my 
i l t I hi t ir the Companions 
lett read. With best w for the Corner, I 
| I \ = nce ‘ 


We do like to hear about the ordinary 


remember. 


evel doings of our member! 
I was very glad to hear once more from 
Hi:rtot HuGues (London). 

Phar you for your lett e wrote. “I 
we t 1 last Monday, and I am in the 
] th Form, the top Forn I have pretended 
that | nt 1 big boy d to boarding school, 

{ ns t doll, a little gi l, has got a 

n bed 


Members 


We hav several new members to be 

| . Rourn G Shropshire 
11 ( ( 

H lette {rol new Scottish 


I ] quit lor ime I hav 

nt H.W.W. Corner, for ] 

ted | t nd shall be still more 

n i Cor nior We have read 

f mal I n remember it 
but t 





THE QUIVER 


f the H.W.W. 
have always enjoyed reading the 


nship Pa 


a member 


* { should like 


Corner, as I 


to be me 


tations from 
GIFTS FOR 


some 
THE 


Now for a few qu 
letters 
VIOLET 

D. Jean Best (Aberdeenshire) said to me: 


that have BROUGHT 


FUND. 


I am 6d. from ‘* The Violet 
Magazine.’ ufraid it is very late in coming 
you have begun to think 


this time, 

that * The exists no longer, but I am glad 

alive 1 told the children in the 

hospital where the dolls had been sent, 

were so interested and pleased With love, y ; 
‘ Pt tools 


I 
nate 





The Violet’? must be more than just 
alive Its con 
a very 
for th 
This is 


She also is an Editor 


great help to me, and speak mui 
love and loyalty of its Editor. 


from another Scottish 1 








“ DeaR ALtson,—I e in the January QuiveR 
that all Companions it to have a badge, so I am 
sending a shilling for one—a pendant, | Many 
thanks f \ letter If you w 1 lik to see 
my 1 izine I will nd it tir t h 
it an mall | | n ut 
res irly nl il in n tions 
for it, whi Is not ve Corne 
motto very m ind t r wa 
tin I am \ in na 1 thir 
I determined t partly | i man 
Companion iV t \ n i t e | 

ed | phot \\ 1 | 1 evel 

f 101 

So said ADAH PoLLARD-URovunART (Perth 
shire Need I say | ild be please 1 t 
see this magazine t 


ron 


Devonshire 
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WHEAT The Vital Food 


HEAT has never been so clearly recognised as the supreme 
food of the Nation as now when War is straining the 


Nation’s resources. 


Wheat is the one food which we cannot do 


without; the one food which renders us independent of other 


foods. 


the are n urging 
f the Wheat shall be wasted, 
nterests of national economy, 
ealth and welfare, the whole 
used in 


Every particle of Wheat is neces 
y; arv; scientists, economists, and 
tl Press Ww that 


wheat should be 


bread. That is what we have 


| for years past, and wherever 
idvice has been adopted their 
i been substantiated. 
i a 
s a \ j 
f mor 
i? ; ad i\ . 


NATURAL FOOD 








E OFFER 


CO... Lad. 


305 Cambridge Road, London, FE. 


Wheat, and wheat alone, can support body, brain, and 
nerve in health and well-being, but remember 





lo get the full benefit from wholemeal 
ms bread, however, the flour from which 

it is made must be finely ground. 
Allinson Bread fixes the ideal standard of 
fineness : resulting in the most palatable, 
nourishing, digestible, and economical loat 
you can possibly buy. If you only knew 
how much you would gain in Nourish- 
ment, Health and Economy by eating 
Allinson Bread, you would not hesitate 
for a day to adopt it for you and yours. 


name and ives i. g 
ts, f py of trated book on Bread 
£ fi S$ and 100 


eipt of 4d. stamps to pay carriage. 
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ACUTE KIDNEY DISEASE 


Completely Cured at 82 by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, 
the All-British Remedy. 











relieved me 





















That age makes no difference to the extraordinary curative power of L. 
Cassell's Tablets is again abundantly proved by the testimony of Mr. Benjamin 
de Grey, an old gentleman of 82, who resides at 2 Clifton Terrace, Queen 

tre Sparkbrook, Birmingham Mr. de Grey says 

\ few years ago I began to have a dull, heavy feeiing after my tood, 
and this was soon followed by gnawing pain across my back. At all times 
this pain was with me, but it became sharp as knife-thrust hen I had to 
straighten up troma Sitting ofr stooping position, 1 was t Id t was kidney 
trouble I knew that, but no medicine did any good | suffered frightfully, 
and was so weak I could hardly drag about. Operation was advised, but 
as a last resort I got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and almost from the fir-i they 


Now I am cured and in oe health.” 


SEND FOR A 
FREE BOX. 
name 

ul 7 id ind Dr. Cassell's Tablets are a genuine and te sor yo nedy for all forms of nerve or bodily weakness 

t I ps i 1 or young They are composed of harmless ingredients which have an invigorating effect on 

for post & to | the itr und are the surest remedy for :— 

Dr. ( Co., NERVOUS BREAKDOWN NERVOUS DEBILITY STOMACH DISORDER 

Lt | S NERVE PARALYSIS SLEEPLESSNESS MALNUTRITION 

Chet Rd Mar SPINAL PARALYSIS ANAMIA WASTING DISEASES 

“ase ai cane, a INFANTILE PARALYSIS KIDNEY DISEASE PALPITATION 

: . mG you NEURASTHENIA INDICESTION LOSS OF FLESH 

. = 1 are e valuable for N Mothers and the Critical Periods of Life, All chemists 
P Dr. Cassell’s Tablets at 404d 1/1 1 2/9—the 2/9 
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The Secret of my 
as BEAUTY CHARM 


<4 . 
*. <a M F T. loeAL Skin Foon bncnnc Wax. 


Wot \ | b free 


ya No oS ee 
l { Work 


2/-, 4/6, 
BEAUTY S FEET. THOMPSON'S ' macie — teenage 
— bss N | 
M. F, THOMPSON, ( 








MADAME ey 8 GERNNAROT 


“Uses PROCT( . 
V in ‘ re 


‘PINELYPTUS 


PASTILLES. 


Famous for SN Famous for 





CHEST, Fis ASTHMA, 
THROAT, ee CATARRH, 
VOICE, aS COUGH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SP EAKERS, TEACHERS, &c. 














17 Gordon Street, Glasgow. Sold 1 a ae 26. 
I I 
RANDAUER i JENZA | 
C. B & Co, Lto., oe and after INFLUENZA 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. a 
tion, anc ‘gvevente the awtul depr ssion and 
other ill-eflects whic] often foilow an attack. 


Neither Scratch 











SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
Attention is 


MEDALS. 
a 30 drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STRECT, LONDON 
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Doctors recommend it everywhere. 


Dr. Ridge’s Food 


The tast thing at night Ridge’s 








50 YEARS’ REPUTATION 


Tins 6d., 1/-, 2/- and 4/- 
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Thanks especial I ommunications 
ISAGEI DOBSON Nei HIBBERD ~ 
SUBSCRIBER TO Pui Ovivet Nuckols 
Virginia DORA STEWART DOROTHY 


COLLYER, and MABEL ARMIT! 
By the way, if any Companion should be 


contemplating a sale of wor k for our Funds 


would they let me know I have several 
articles sent to me for sale for the V.I’., and 
should be glad to pass them on to sale- 


holders. 
Berry BALFouR wins our Foreign Letter 
Prize this month, and a Junior Letter Prize 


WALKI 


ron to Rope 


A New and Important Competition 


Just now I want everyone to set his and 


her wits to work t help me in a specia 
matier You remember the letter ISABEI 
HALE-STENTON wrot a prize letter 
It has been most useful for sending to new 
members to explain all about our Cornet 
and Companionship. N it ut prin 
I want i. fresh ip-t ite Pheretore 
ell have a com] Pl ' 
f you enter Send me a letter ist sucl 
L one i you \ rite 1 ow 
particular chum, telh ibout r Cornet 
and Companionship Make it all so in 


teresting that the cl oO 
About 600 words should be the 


Keme mbet 


joining 


le neth 
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The Right Kind 





Of a Boy 


—the son of a mother or 
daddy who insists on the 
right kind of food to 
back up the natural 
energy of youth. 


Ordinary food often 
lacks the elements that 
promote the sturdy growth 
and upkeep of the human 


body. 


Food that will furnish 
the organic elements needed 
iron for the blood, phos- 
phate of potash for brain 
and nerves, lime for the 
bones, and the other natural 
salts of the field grains that 
build stout bodies and keen 
brains—is a necessity. 


Allthese body-building 
elements are found in 


Grape-Nuts 


Made from choice whole wheat and malted barley, it is 
scientifically prepared for easy digestion and quick absorption 


by the life forces. 


The crisp, golden granules have a delicate sweet taste, 
are ready to eat direct from package with cream or milk—a 
perfectly balanced food for both children and grown-ups. 


No wonder Grape-Nuts has become famous the world 


over— 


“There’s a Reason.” 
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TuHat's what you want. You need a remedy so thorough that once 


rid of your trouble it willl never plague you again, That is the 


great advantage of Antexema, and the reason of its amazing 
popularity It cures completely and permanently, and what is 
e — y del itful, the first application gives relief, The instant 
An i comes into contact wit the bad pl ce, the horrible, 
worrying, tormenting itching stops, and your cure begins. Continu 
using Antexema and soon not a trace of skin illness will remain, 

Are you suffering from disfiguring eczema, an ugly rash, or 
bad hands? Have you a bad leg, face spots, or any other skin 
trouble If so, get Free Trial bottle of Antexema to-day. Don't 
niss this chance of being for ever cured. 

I r si i get Antexema to-da Supplied by ana 

t I Ca ( Army and Navy, Civil Service Store 

Har selfrid Whiteley Park mot White Taylor Drug Co., and 
Lew * Bur he 1s. 14d. and yd I lirect, | st tree, 1s. 3d, and 2s. gd. Als 

g tl istralasia Africa, and Europe, 

I Antex Castle Laborat N.W Please send me family handbook 

| I ny Stamps, al Free Trial of Antexema 
i i the tan i ap tor skin in health and dis: ase 

NAME 
\ 












Face Spots & Eczema 
ended once and for all 



































is the distinguishing mark that lifts 
out of the ruck of the every-day model 
of the uppers, in the English oak-bark tanned soles, in 
in the fine finish of the shoes. *Diploma”™ and 


shape and character even after a long period in wear 


Ask for 






from 
NORVIC 
Shoe Co., 


NORWICH 
(Howlett & 
White, Ltd.) 


11/9 











, Masc¢ ot 


Ask for MASCOT 
DIPLOMA Booklet of Style M68 
Style D3 Styles Free 


Made by the Makers of the ‘‘NORVIC’”’ Shoe for Ladies 





Character in Shoes 


Mort and more ladies are demanding character in their shoes. 
“Diploma” and 
it is seen in the solt supple kid 


Character 


Shoes 


pertect work- 


manship which 70 years’ continuous shoemaking has made possible, and 
m Mase rt a3 


better than ordinary shoes, and above all they do not lose 


Shoes wear 


their dis'inctive 
1 
\gents everywhere 





9/11 











the 15/6 Shoe. 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


The Brightening Uplift 










A . nd no play we know than football jut she can take her share 
é { It 1 n xiom specially in almost everything else whicl ve Jack 
1 of ck, but what from becoming ll bo She can swim 
Jack lack play s fat he « ( row nl ther | 
at 1 upa l t T | 1 cral 
‘ | ethi { } } polo | i late Cruat 
| le imniune I 1 rl | ri th dies 
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Cricket for Girls 
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perhaps, with those who are only part that can be done only when such little 

1 for a time, and are soon into thei limping ones are in the neighbourhood 

rts again with the old zest and brightness It is not so with all, and so the central 
vhat of those who must always be work of the League is to devise the means 

eal Cripples, for instance Is nothing by which every pitiful soul, whatever the 
lone for them Must they be lett age, sex or situati can be brought into 

life’s great march to fare as they may touch with the thousands of poor child- 


ind grow dull and torpid No man © cripples in’ London. It is done through 


man, worthy of the name, can bear such the post All that the League asks as essen 


t] ht The vor cripple has love and tial is that every member shall write a 
C as much as thers God meant it letter onc ‘ month at least to some 
but the robustious games calling for little cripple assigned for the purpose, with 
th, alertne and suppleness, can all particular upplied This, it will be 
be for hin amuse the littl een, is a scheme which takes in the whole 
pple nd inoculate him with the cheertul world, and a glance at the monthly list 
| tion which shall save him trom grow of new members appearing here month atte 
» dull may entail some tax on the month will show ow widely the blessed 
trong, but what a blessed tax it 1s, and work has spre 
lickly the blessing descends on the Space forbi ‘anything more 1 
denies himself or herself for the but all particulas of the Crutch-and 
ke of a child-suftferer ! Kindne League may be had for a stamp 
So there has sprut ip in many lands from Sir) John Wirk, J.P Director and | 
PHE CRIPPLES’ PARLOUR It is never Secretary, Kk ed School Union, 32 John 
o large or conspicu is a cathedral, but Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.« 
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D?J.Collis Brow 
CHLORODY 


FHE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE 
Doctors and the public in all parts of the world have 
used it with unvarying success for over 60 years. 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm Effectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 
in DIARRHGA, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 
A true palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and other bowel te uMATISM, GOUT. 
complaints. Of all Chemiat: 
a hemists: 


1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 





Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
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from our numerous patrons 
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Gal axy Illustrated Bargain Catalogue of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and » mort 5 ars ago hat 
7 he sD ery Quilts, pane Jinens, Bedste ads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, —_ ‘i a Voces 
Cc Post Free > 1 t i ith nave in my 
F ‘HODCSON & SON: (Dept. Q.V.), Manufacturers, WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS. dito mr Pent at your 
N importers & Merchants, “9 place we il over 20 years ago.” 












































THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the stamp of Public approval for 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


THERE is no simpler, safer or more agreeable aperient which ll, by 
natural means, yet rid of dangerous waste matter, without depre 

the spirits or lowering the vitality 

iT 1S VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 


BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet—Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
ALL CASES OF Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 

Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 
Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 


LY =a 
ds HEALTH-CIVINC It is everyt g you could wish as a Simple and N ral 
, Health-giving Agent. 
PLEASANT. COOLING 
mavaremine It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children. 


E : The bes al se ‘medie P mes. 
Gag & INVIGORATING. 1e best of all household remedies at all times 


Gentle and ile in ws acti » n not cause , oF 


bie teh a) A) weakne Always keep it in the house or in your travelling bag, 
np Me » a > in readiness for emergencies 
Ee om ay Wie 

= * PREPARED ONLY BY 

a en ae 


‘af nema 6s. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E. 


ic) 
S\.._RWT SALT Woe: S we) Lonoow € 
4, %a¥ Soid by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid. 























/ Kills all Nits 
and Vermin 
in the Hair. 

Raskio & Co., Kilmarnoc. 
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Of all Chemists, 


( See the tal 


The Marple tab on every sheet is a 
guarantee of reliability. 
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Establishe. ower !00 years, 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
Pg =} 0) 3 


ome Stun 
Sheebs &Sheelingd 


IDEAL FOR HOME OR HOSPITAL. 
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ixp BY CassetL & Company, Liwitep, La Lette Sauvace, Lonnon, EC. 








